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Dr. Kim’s dynamic leadership has carried Ewha 
University through the terrible days of the Korean 
War and the difficult years of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation that have followed. During the worst 
of the conflict the entire student and faculty popu- 
lation was transported to the mountains and all 
sorts of substitutes had to be found for books, for 
buildings, and for curricula. By November, 1954, 
the buildings on the Ewha campus had been re- 
stored and the main building, which a year before 
had been only a roofless shell, had been com- 
letely reconstructed. Two new buildings—a 
pe Al with accommodations for 580 girls and 
the Fine Arts and Museum building—were com- 
pleted in the spring of 1960. That year Ewha 
University granted bachelor’s degrees to 1,064 
graduates and conferred 24 master’s degrees. 


Dr. Thompson, a member of Alpha Chapter in 
Pennsylvania, has been in Africa five times. She 
spent part of her 1958 sabbatical there—after a 
trip around the world—doing research on South 
Africa literature in English and _ interviewing 
women leaders throughout the continent. For sev- 
eral years Dr. Thompson has conducted African 
Safaris, which include not only visits to interesting 
and scenic spots but also conferences with writers 
and professors in university centers. She has 
romised an article for the 1962-1963 program 
ocus on the outstanding women she has met. 


Dr. Nutt accepted an assignment to write this 
article on education in India in May, 1960, several 
months before the International Convention. By 
coincidence she appeared at the Convention as a 
member of the symposium, “The Many Faces of 
Change,” from which excerpts were published in 
the Winter Bulletin. Thus, she has the unusual 
experience of seeing her words in print in two 
consecutive issues. Dr. Nutt’s 1957-1958 Fulbright 
lectureship at Isabella Thoburn College for Women 
in Lucknow gave her a background of information 
for this article and for the many speeches she has 
made on the subject. She is a member of Alpha 
Chapter, Kansas. 


Dr. Dresden was in Pakistan as a Fulbright lec- 
turer in teacher education during 1954-1956. Now 
she is on a second two-year assignment, living in 
Korat and serving schools in all of northeast 
Thailand as one of the technical advisors she 
describes in her article. Dr. Dresden’s “One—and 
International Education,” which appeared in the 
Winter, 1959, Bulletin, has been much quoted 
during this year’s study of unfamiliar cultures. She 
is a member of Alpha Nu Chapter in California. 
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Dr. Peacock spent the 1959-1960 academic year in 
Mexico, Spain, and Morocco on a sabbatical leave. 
In Mexico she went again to the UNESCO Center 
for Fundamental Education at Patzcuaro, where 
she visited four years ago with a UN group and 
which she considers one of the most thrilling edu- 
cational experiments now being conducted any- 
where. Another article by Dr. Peacock, “CREFAL 
Revisited,” which describes the development of 
this project, will appear in one of the forthcoming 
issues of the Bulletin as background for next year’s 
program focus. Dr. Peacock is a Lambda State past 
president and an elected member of the interna- 
tional Committee on Awards. 


Miss Hartman, a member of Nu Chapter, Indiana, 
was the recipient of the international Bereta 
Minkwitz Scholarship for 1952-1953. This she 
used while doing graduate study in French litera- 
ture, devoting about half of her time to French 
poetry, particularly that of Paul Verlaine. She is 
still engaged in translation of the poetry of Ver- 
laine, preparing for eventual publication. Miss 
Hartman is known throughout the Middle West 
for her lectures and programs of reading her own 
oems. A number of her plays for children have 
een performed, various composers have given 
seven: of her poems musical settings, and some 
have appeared in magazines. 


Miss Smith served three years as president of Nu 
Chapter in Tucson, Arizona, and is presently a 
member of the international Committee on Pub- 
licity. She is a former assistant dean of women 
at DePauw University in Greencastle, Indiana, and 
a past president of the Arizona Personnel and 
Guidance Association. In addition to her work as 
a high school counselor, she has taught Spanish 
and business education and written teenage and 
home magazine articles. In 1952 she received a 
Ford Foundation fellowship. 


Miss Woeppel recently, as chairman of the chapter 
Committee on Necrology, wrote an entire memorial 
service, including original music, poem of tribute, 
prayer, and ceremonial. A Christmas play with 
a prologue and five episodes accompanied by 
incidental music, which she wrote in 1959, was 
published last fall in a church magazine. Miss 
Woeppel’s “How Do Teachers Look to the Laity?”, 
which appeared in the Spring, 1959, Bulletin, 
contained pertinent and _ interesting comments 
which must have provoked some soul searching. 


The cover designs for the Bulletin are prepared 
by the Art Studio of Austin, Texas. 


Ralph White, associate professor of art at The 
University of Texas, is the illustrator. 
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How Much Can We Afford? 


Helen Kim 


DUCATION IN Korea has always 

had high priority in the na- 
tional scheme as well as in the 
thinking of the people. From an- 
cient days up to the present, no 
one needs to argue for the value 
of education. It is taken for granted. 
The only question was, and still is, 
how much can we afford as families 
for the education of our children 
and as a nation for the education 
of our citizens. 





Dr. Helen Kim is the honored and _ highly 
respected president of Ewha Woman’s Univer- 
sity in Seoul, Korea, and an honorary member 
of Epsilon Chapter in New York. 








In the old Korea, the man of 
high learning was also a man of 
good character. Therefore, he was 
qualified to become a member of 
the ruling class. Such a man was 
the ideal for the youth to follow. 
The Sudangs were the old schools 
in Korea where the boys gathered 
and learned the classics from a 
scholar teacher. When they had 
acquired the knowledge and the 
ability to write good classical com- 
positions, they entered into a com- 
petitive system of national examina- 
tions. If they won high places in 
these examinations, they became 
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at once rulers and officers in the 
governmental positions. 

While boys went to Sudangs and 
learned their lessons from day to 
day, girls had only the homes as 
their schools. To learn to cook and 
sew, to entertain guests, and to 
manage a household composed the 
curriculum for the girls under their 
mothers as their teachers and in 
their homes as schools. Some ex- 
ceptional homes had private tutors 
for classical education of their 
daughters. 

From the latter part of the 19th 
century, with the coming of the 
Christian missionaries from the 
West, modern types of schools were 
introduced. The first school for 
boys was Bai Chai, and the first 
one for girls was Ewha. Soon other 
schools followed under the auspices 
of both the government and private 
individuals. Before a complete sys- 
tem of education in the modern 
sense was realized by Koreans, the 
Japanese took over the education, 
as well as the country as a whole. 
But even under the Japanese domi- 
nation, some of the schools and 
colleges run by missions and Kore- 
an individuals persisted and grew. 

Real Korean education began in 
1945 when Korea was liberated and 
in August, 1948, when the new Re- 
public of Korea was inaugurated. 
The education law of the new Re- 
public provides the philosophy of 
education in the following para- 
graph, which is taken from the 1960 
publication of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Education in Korea: 





The aims of education are: 
The integration of the character of the 
indivi 
The preparation of the individual 
to live as a citizen of an independent 
country 
to serve in the development of a dem- 
ocratic nation 
to contribute to the ideal of mutual 
service 
in accordance with the concept of Hongik 
Inkan, “the greatest service for the benefit 
of humanity.” 


In addition to this statement of 
aims, private schools can and do 
have specific objectives as their cor- 
poration’s desire. For example, 
there are corporations of different 
religious backgrounds. 

Roughly speaking, we have a 
system of education very much 
similar to that of the United States. 
We have six-year elementary 
schools, six-year secondary schools, 
and four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. We have an active kinder- 
garten movement for the pre-school 
age children. 

The growth and development in 
education within the last decade 
has been almost phenomenal in 
spite of the Korean war that took 
place in June, 1950, and continued 
for three years. Elementary schools 
have more than doubled in number 
and enrollment. Secondary and 
high schools have multiplied more 
than ten times both in number and 
in enrollment. Colleges and univer- 
sities have also grown more than 
ten times within the decade. This 
means, of course, that the number 
of teachers has also increased pro- 
portionately. 

It is interesting also to note in 
the government publication of 1960, 








Education in Korea, that only 44 
per cent of the elementary school 
population enter the middle schools, 
70.4 per cent of middle school grad- 
uates enter the high schools, and 
27.8 per cent of high school grad- 
uates enter the colleges and univer- 
sities. In other words, 56 per cent 
of our six-year elementary school 
children stop their formal educa- 
tion at its completion. This is cer- 
tainly not an ideal status. Even with 
this 44 per cent, however, we are 
facing every year the problem of 
shortage of classrooms to take care 
of all the applicants into secondary 
schools, even in a city like Seoul. 

The problem of classroom short- 
age persists in our country although 
different agencies have given us aid 
to rehabilitate and reconstruct 
many classrooms damaged in the 
war. We are claiming that over 95 
per cent of our school age children 
enter the first grade every year. 
But this means each classroom is 
used by two, three, and sometimes 
four sets of children during the day. 
On both elementary and middle 
school levels, we still have a great 
shortage of classrooms. 

This brings me to the point where 
I want to mention that it takes 
about $2,000 to build a modest 
classroom in Korea. Aid to build 
more classrooms has been coming 
into our country through the army 
and government agencies as well 
as from voluntary agencies and in- 
dividuals. “More Classrooms” is 
one of our mottoes in our plans to 
build up an adequate educational 
system. As we are reaching the 
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compulsory status on the elemen- 
tary level, we are looking forward 
to working up to a free secondary 
school system. 

Another significant development 
that has taken place within the last 
decade is the growth of vocational 
high schools and technical colleges. 
But, here again, our problem is 
where to place all the graduates of 
vocational high schools and techni- 
cal colleges. To begin with, job 
opportunities are not developing as 
fast as the production of our grad- 
uates. And there is great lack of 
coordination between the available 
job opportunities and the place- 
ment of these graduates. There is 
also the fundamental problem of 
coordination between the curricu- 
la of these technical schools and 
job opportunities. As we look into 
the future, better quality should be 
aimed at, even at the cost of a 
smaller number of _ technical 
schools. 

Another significant development 
can be mentioned in the growth of 
the Korean language text program. 
Some of the readers will remember 
that up until 1945 all our texts were 
in the Japanese language. Since 
1945 good Korean language text- 
books have been completed and 
printed, and these are in use 
throughout the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. We are now having 
text and reference books written or 
translated for college use. This, we 
can say, is only a beginning for 
the college level. Thus it is still 
necessary for our college students 
to acquire one or more foreign 
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languages in order to use their text 
and reference books. 

We have at present over 5,000 
students abroad. They are study- 
ing in all different fields, but many 
of them definitely are preparing to 
come back as teachers. We have 
had some in the past who came 
back and filled very important posts 
in education on the national as well 
as local levels. And a goodly num- 
ber of others are highly successful 
teachers. In one way or the other, 
they have played a big part in 
bringing about some of the develop- 
ments during the past decade. The 
foreign scholarships awarded to 
them have more than doubled their 
dividends. This program should by 
all means be continued and in- 
creased. 

Another group of people who 
helped us during the past decade 
in developing our educational sys- 
tem has been the missionary teach- 
ers and exchange professors. As it 
was already mentioned at the be- 
ginning, we are indebted to the 


missionary teachers for the very 
beginning of modern schools in 
Korea. No research work has been 
done on their number and years 
of service, but I am sure it will be 
an impressive report when such a 
study is made. The exchange pro- 
fessors who have been coming 
within the last decade for short 
terms of service have also been a 
great help. They bring a new point 
of view and new creative atmos- 
phere into our midst, stimulating 
and inspiring our routine work. 

What I have written so far illus- 
trates that only a beginning has 
been made in the normal develop- 
ments of all stages of education. 
Both in quantity and quality as- 
pects, we are far from our goals as 
yet. How to attain these goals in 
the shortest time possible is our 
problem. The need of the present 
generation must be met. This is 
the responsibility of those com- 
mitted to the work of education in 
Korea as well as in all the rest of 
the world. 


COED 


. . . general American understanding of the problems of Asia forms one 
of the most important frontiers of knowledge, or at least of education, in 
the whole world today. In this sense, the greatest foreign policy frontier 
this country faces does not lie in Europe or even in Asia but right here, on 
the campuses of our colleges, in primary and secondary schoolrooms, and 


in the forums of public debate. 


. . . It is our Asian frontiers of knowledge which today offer the greatest 
challenge both as a field of basic research about human society and as a 
field of general education that requires urgent development. 





Epwin O. REISCHAUER 

Fourth Annual Riecker 
Memorial Lecture 

University of Arizona, 1958 


Status of Education in Uganda -=- 








Preparation for Independence 


Nora B. Thompson 


| imcges Is A BriTisH protectorate, 
one of three political units 
which make up East Africa. The 
others are Kenya, a British colony, 
and Tanganyika, a United Nations 
protectorate administered by Great 
Britain. The three function inde- 
pendently and also under a joint 
High Commission. Their problems 
—economic, educational, social— 
are similar. Uganda is the only one 
without a coast line and seaport, 
but in it lies part of Lake Victoria, 
second largest lake in the world, 





Dr. Nora B. Thompson is a teacher of Spanish 
in high school in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, by 
vocation and an avid traveler by avocation. 








and through it flows the Nile. Be- 
yond their banks thousands of Afri- 
cans have their little cotton patches 
or work on the large coffee planta- 
tions of Europeans—any Caucasian. 
For Uganda is an agricultural coun- 
try the size of Kansas—if one does 
not count its thousands of square 
miles of water. 

The greatest educational prob- 
lem in Uganda is to educate more 
Africans, especially as Independ- 
ence draws closer. According to the 
1959 census, Uganda’s population 
reached 6,500,000, roughly divided 
into 6,420,000 Africans, 70,000 
Asians, 10,000 Europeans. Of these, 
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about 819,000 were children of pri- 
mary school age. Fewer than half 
of them were attending school. 
While practically all of the Euro- 
peans and most of the Asians were 
enrolled, of the 819,000 African 
children, only 335,000 were in 
school. These were enabled to at- 
tend when an African Development 
Fund program with an allocation 
of the equivalent of $28,000,000 was 
set up about six years ago. As a 
result 236,000 boys and 99,000 girls 
were enrolled in grant-aided pri- 
mary schools; 16,519 boys and 3,508 
girls, in grant-aided secondary 
schools. 

A number of conditions account 
for the low number of African chil- 
dren in school. Most Africans live 
in rural areas, not even in towns. 
Children usually have to leave 
home to go to school. Girls, espe- 
cially, are kept at home to help 
with the chores or to work in the 
fields. Moreover, African girls are 
naturally shy and retiring. Also, 
schools are not free. Most Africans 
live on a minimal economic level 
and cannot afford to pay the fees. 

With Asians the situation is dif- 
ferent. Most Asians live in towns; 
they are the shopkeepers of Ugan- 
da. It is easier and cheaper for 
their children to attend school. 
Their philosophy of higher educa- 
tion for both sexes is shown in the 
high percentage of school enroll- 
ment. 

For European children there is 
no problem. Their primary educa- 
tion is provided in Uganda and the 
protectorate government sends 


them to Kenya or overseas for their 
secondary schooling. 

Each race has its own schools. An 
attempt at integration was made in 
some schools, but the problems of 
different religions and different 
diets were difficult to overcome. 

Most of the 5,000 primary schools 
and some of the best-known sec- 
ondary schools in Uganda were 
established and are run by mis- 
sions. The Roman Catholics have 
a boys’ school at Namilyango; 
King’s College at Budo, twelve 
miles out of Kampala, is a Protes- 
tant coeducational school. The Prot- 
estant Gayaza High School for girls 
has connected with it a farm, and 
special training in “diet schemes” 
is given there; Kisubi is a Roman 
Catholic boys’ school. 

Not only is there the problem of 
fees but also that of location. Since 
most are boarding schools and 
these are located at a great distance 
from many pupils’ homes, there are 
the problems of a different lan- 
guage and strange customs. These 
necessitate a great adjustment for 
the children, especially for girls. 

The protectorate government 
maintains twenty-seven primary 
teacher training colleges and four 
junior secondary teacher training 
colleges. These can turn out one 
thousand teachers per year, but 
money to pay that many salaries is 
not available. 

It should be explained that six 
years in primary school followed by 
three years in junior secondary and 
four years in primary teacher train- 
ing (a total of thirteen years of 
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schooling ) qualifies one to teach on 
the primary school level. Six years 
in primary school plus three in jun- 
ior secondary and four in senior sec- 
ondary, at the termination of which 
one sits for the Cambridge Cer- 
tificate, plus two years in junior sec- 
ondary teacher training (a total of 
fifteen years of schooling) prepares 
one to teach in junior secondary 
schools or on the lowest class level 
in senior secondary. 

In 1959, of those who completed 
work in the primary teacher train- 
ing, one-third were women; in the 
junior secondary teacher training, 
one-tenth were women. Added to 
the deterrent of the family’s atti- 
tude toward enrolling the girl in 
school are those she encounters if 
she does finish training and teaches: 
the isolation from others with even 
her incomplete education—she may 
be the only woman in the area who 
has attended school—and the mea- 
ger wage which does not permit 
recreation or further education. 

The government maintains other 
types of schools, also. In technical 
schools courses in engineering, 
building, commerce, boat building, 
dressmaking, and technical teacher 
training are offered. At Kampala 
there is a technical institute, where 
the work is more advanced than it 
is in technical schools. At Kichwam- 
ba, in a beautiful new building, the 
commercial course is coeducational 
and half the pupils are girls. Two 
domestic science training colleges, 
a Roman Catholic one at Nsube and 
a government one at Kyanbogo, ac- 
cept girls who have completed the 


junior secondary course (nine years 
of schooling). In fifty-six rural trade 
schools villagers are trained in 
crafts. Vocational and recreational 
courses are offered on a part-time 
basis or in evening classes. 

Uganda has one of the three mul- 
tiracial institutions of higher learn- 
ing in eastern Africa. Makerere 
College, on the outskirts of Kam- 
pala, was established in 1921 by 
the Uganda government as a tech- 
nical college. It soon took the name 
of the hill on which it stands over- 
looking the city. Courses in agricul- 
ture, arts and science, education, 
medicine, and veterinary science 
were offered. Soon these developed 
into their respective faculties. The 
training of artisans was transferred 
elsewhere, and standards in the 
faculties were raised to prepare stu- 
dents for the examinations to re- 
ceive the Cambridge Overseas 
School Certificate. 

A commission appointed to study 
the possibility of the development 
of higher education in East Africa 
recommended, at the end of 1937, 
that Makerere College become a 
university, that it cease to be a 
government institution but become 
an independent college governed 
by a council of representatives from 
all the East African territories— 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda. The 
government granted land and pro- 
vided the first buildings. Stand- 
ards were raised. A School of Fine 
Arts was established. “The daring 
experiment of introducing women 
students began.” Six girls were ad- 
mitted in 1945. In 1949 the official 
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title became The University Col- 
lege of East Africa although the 
title Makerere College is still used. 
Courses leading to the General De- 
gree of the University of London in 
Arts and Science were instituted in 
1950. 

In 1953 the East African govern- 
ments agreed to admit to the local 
registers of medical practitioners 
the holders of the college’s final 
award in medicine, and in 1957 this 
was followed by recognition of the 
Licentiateship by the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain. 
(This is not equivalent to earning 
an M.D. in the United States.) 

Dr. Josephine Namboze, the first 
African woman doctor to qualify 
in East Africa, was received by Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother in her role as Chan- 
cellor of the University of London 
on her latest visit to East Africa, in 
1958. Dr. Namboze is currently 
serving in Mulago Hospital in Kam- 
pala. This is a general government 
training hospital for research, 
where Makerere students practice. 

Courses have been extended in 
all faculties; honors courses have 
been introduced in some; a De- 
partment of Extramural Studies has 
been established. Its African di- 
rector holds a B.A. degree from 
Cambridge and has been a guest 
of the United States government 
on one of its Leadership Programs. 

Research forms an integral part 
of all programs. The East African 
Institute of Social Research is de- 
voted exclusively to research and its 


work extends throughout all of East 
Africa. 

Expansion of the physical plant 
has kept pace with educational de- 
velopment. Flanking the original 
building is a new one and across 
from it the handsome new Library. 
The new Medical School, Institute 
of Education, Botany buildings, 
and the new residence halls are 
visible symbols of progress and ex- 
pansion. A huge billboard announ- 
ces the latest edifice in process of 
construction as a gift from a Foun- 
dation in the United States. 

In 1959-1960 there were 913 stu- 
dents enrolled at Makerere. Of 
these, sixty-eight were women; 
forty of them were Africans. All 
races are represented on its faculty 
and in its student body; most of the 
former hold degrees from English 
universities and most of the latter 
are Africans. 

Makerere College is not unknown 
to professors of the United States, 
nor are some of our scholars un- 
known to Makerere faculty and 
students. Dr. Marjorie Dilley, pro- 
fessor of political science in Con- 
necticut College, spent the academ- 
ic year 1958-1959 on the faculty of 
Makerere and was succeeded by 
Professor L. C. McConnell of the 
University of Chicago. Both were 
sent under the auspices of the 
Smith-Mundt Program of the 
United States Department of State. 
Dr. W. Elkan of the Department of 
Economics at Makerere spent six 
months of the year as Visiting 
Professor at two U. S. universities. 
The eminent cardiologist, Dr. Paul 
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Dudley White, visited Makerere 
during the same year. Last spring 
five university presidents from the 
United States did so. Doubtless, 
there have been others and will be 
more in the future. 

Men students come from Kenya 
and Tanganyika as well as from 
Uganda, but almost all the African 
women students are from Uganda. 
Forty-eight women have completed 
courses at Makerere. Practically all 
have married, but most of them 
are employed. Thirty are teachers, 
several are community development 
workers in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, five have taken degrees in 
Arts, and, as already mentioned, 
one is a doctor. Two of the married 
women are in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Uganda. One of them grad- 
uated from a university in England 
and is married to a professor of 
art at Makerere; the other attended 
Oxford University and teaches in a 
junior secondary school. 

Among African women holding 


prominent positions are the follow- 
ing: an assistant domestic science 
organizer; an assistant school super- 
visor, who attended the UNESCO 
Conference in Dahomey; the head- 
mistresses of the primary schools— 
certainly not all of them attended 
Makerere; a senior secondary 
training college instructor; the 
woman in charge of the twenty-two 
Home Craft Centers established for 
girls who have finished six years of 
primary, a number training as 
nurses. Information that any of 
these attended Makerere is not def- 
inite. 

There is a wealth of overseas 
scholarships available for study in 
England, Canada, and the United 
States; but in Uganda, as elsewhere 
in Africa, there is said to be a 
dearth of what is considered in 
Europe and the United States “top 
quality” scholarship. As a result, 
not all the potentialities inherent 
in the opportunities offered can be 
used to their utmost. 


COHED 


Those who have tasted the joys of freedom would rather starve than lose 
it, but those who have done nothing but starve have yet to taste the joys 
of freedom. To guard freedom for those who have never known its fruits, 
it is necessary to do more than guard frontiers. It is necessary also that 
they should taste the blessings of that which they have to guard. 


MANzour Qanrir, Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan 

Addressing the opening ceremony 

of the Sixth SEATO Ministerial 

Council, May 31, 1960, in Wash- 

ington, D. C. 








Status of Education in India -- -=- 





Katharine F. Nutt 


Years ot Dynamic Transition 


We in India must make up our minds 
that we cannot borrow other people’s 
history, and that if we stifle our own, we 
are committing suicide. When you borrow 
things that do not belong to your life, 
they only serve to stifle your life . . . we 
shall be more than compensated if .. . 
we follow our own destiny. 


HESE worps of Rabindranath 
Tagore, great among India’s 
philosophers, were expressed rela- 
tive to the meaning of freedom. 
Although a comment upon political 
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developments, these ideas are appli- 
cable to the dilemmas currently 
facing India’s educators. It is a 
tribute to their sagacity that despite 
the magnitude of the task and its 
incisive pressures, the Ministry of 
Education is moving with caution 
and reservation as it seeks perma- 
nent solutions to its crucial prob- 
7ans. 

Aid and advice have been sought 
from many countries, and educa- 
tional surveys have been made by 
various foreign personnel. Indian 
leaders, however, recognize that it 


is not a British, an American, or a 
Russian system of education which 
will best meet India’s needs, but 
rather an Indian one. It must not 
only be designed to eliminate illit- 
eracy and raise living standards, 
but it must also be peculiarly In- 
dian in providing for her average 
citizen a training which will enable 
him to function for his village, his 
community, or his nation. Short of 
trained personnel in almost every 
area of academic, professional, or 
skill activity, India must match the 
talents and potential of her people 
with the nation’s needs. Such a plan 
was envisioned by Mahatma Gand- 
hi. It is not without significance 
that Basic Education, the crux of 
India’s program today, is only mild- 
ly modified from the plan originally 
advocated by her chief liberator. 

Those who tremble as they con- 
sider the future demands of the 
educational system in the United 
States may take comfort in the fact 
that our problems are dwarfed 
when compared with those of India. 
In addition to shortages of teach- 
ers, equipment, buildings, teaching 
materials, to enumerate only a few 
of the items, India is confronted 
with frequent student strikes, a 
cause of genuine fear to merchants 
and police in such university cities 
as Lucknow, Allahabad, even New 
Delhi and Bombay. The civil dis- 
obedience taught by Gandhi as an 
alternative to violence ironically 
has become an awesome and for- 
midable weapon when resorted to 
by several thousand discontented 
and skeptical young people. 
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In 1956 India had 550,000 “edu- 
cated unemployed.” In the cities 
one-fourth of the unemployed are 
educated; two-thirds of these desire 
administrative, clerical, or govern- 
ment posts—ambitions which are 
unrealistic when considered in the 
light of India’s personnel needs. 
Yet, encouraged by the fact that 
the constitution assures free and 
compulsory education for all, more 
and more young people demand 
admittance into the institutions of 
higher education. Within a five- 
year period the number of students 
enrolled in colleges and universities 
witnessed an 80 per cent increase.! 

Thus the educational program in 
itself has placed a heavy strain on 
both the First and Second Five 
Year Plans. Under the latter, ini- 
tiated in 1956 and scheduled to 
operate through 1961, it was esti- 
mated that 200,000 new workers 
would be needed at all levels; their 
training was to require sixty-one 
training centers and ninety-five 
agricultural schools. The greatest 
dilemma lies in the need for imme- 
diate diversification of curricula 
offerings. India needs more multi- 
purpose workers, teachers, _li- 
brarians, doctors, dentists, nurses, 
midwives, home economists, veteri- 
narians, public health experts, engi- 
neers, and management personnel. 
At present the colleges and uni- 
versities still produce vast num- 
bers of white-collar workers and 





1Planning Commission of India. The New 
India. Progress Through Democracy. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1958), pp. 100, 837. Unless other- 
wise stated, statistical data used in this discus- 
sion has = derived from the summary of the 
P Qn 
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intellectuals who have virtually no 
practical function in the present 
stage of economic development. 

India’s educational system as de- 
rived from British rule was no 
mean heritage. Designed by Thom- 
as Macaulay in 1838, the schools 
and universities functioned to pre- 
pare select civil service personnel. 
Emphasis was only upon higher 
education. Little attention was paid 
to primary and secondary educa- 
tion, and the British were not in- 
terested in educating the masses. 
The lower levels of education be- 
came the concern chiefly of private 
and missionary endeavors. Thus 
the rate of illiteracy in India is more 
than 80 per cent. Her need to 
achieve basic literacy is a demand 
equally important with that of di- 
versified curricula. 

The departure from a rigid aca- 
demic program is already being 
effected during the course of the 
Second Five Year Plan. Its goals 
include 130 institutions for the 
training of workers at all levels of 
the rural development program, 
three new agricultural colleges, and 
a network of polytechnical train- 
ing centers; through these last it is 
hoped to provide 30,000 polytech- 
nicians for heavy and light indus- 
try.2 This emphasis upon training 
for skills represents a new direction 
for India, indeed. In 1957, the 
chancellor of one of India’s munic- 
ipal universities, while addressing 
a group of Fulbright personnel, de- 
cried the inability of Indian youth 





2*Ibid., p. 106. 








to use their hands. “They love to 
drive cars,” he said, “yet there must 
always be a driver in the car in 
case anything goes wrong. Indian 
men simply do not know how to use 
their hands.” Actually the driver is 
not really a driver, but merely a 
mechanic, along “just in case.” 

The writer recalls an abandoned 
project at Lucknow University, 
where students thought they want- 
ed a swimming pool. However, aft- 
er only enough digging to leave the 
grounds rough and unsightly, they 
resigned themselves from such 
manual labor. One should bear in 
mind, however, that much hand 
labor has to be reserved for the 
servants simply because there is 
not sufficient employment to go 
around. 

An even sadder image that re- 
turns to mind is that of the students 
who have nothing constructive to 
do in their spare time owing to the 
lack of adequate libraries and lab- 
oratories and of extra-curricular 
activities. Too often a young engi- 
neer, thoroughly schooled in theory, 
has not seen a dam under construc- 
tion, nor has the student chemist 
himself ever implemented an exper- 
iment. Apprenticeships are needed. 

Increased instructional staff is 
requisite for every area and level 
of education. The number of teach- 
ers increased 40 per cent under the 
initial Five Year Plan; an additional 
30 per cent is a goal of the present 
Plan. Currently, one-third of the 
primary and secondary teachers 
have had no formal training. To 
counteract this situation, the Plan 
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now operating is intended to in- 
crease the number of teacher train- 
ing institutions by 24 per cent, the 
number of students in them by 30 
per cent with a total of 420,000 to 
be trained within this five-year 
period. Women, especially, are be- 
ing encouraged to undertake teach- 
er training. They now constitute 
less than one-fifth of the total num- 
ber of teachers.* 

Other goals of the Plan include 
education of 8,000,000 more chil- 
dren in primary schools and 800,000 
more young people in secondary 
schools, and a special effort to pro- 
vide secondary and higher educa- 
tion for rural young people. If 1961 
sees the fulfillment of the objectives 
enumerated, even then only 50 per 
cent of India’s children will be in 
school. 





3Ibid., p. 109. 
‘Ibid. 


Since 1958 the national Depart- 
ment of Education has been known 
as the Ministry of Education. A 
Ministry of Scientific Research and 
Cultural Activities was also created 
then by amalgamating several re- 
lated divisions. Educational ad- 
ministration remains primarily the 
concern of the individual state gov- 
ernments. However, the Union Gov- 
ernment is responsible for the 
coordination of facilities and main- 
tenance of standards in respect to 
university and technical education 
and also for the operation of four 
universities—Aligarh, Benares, Del- 
hi, and VisvaBharati, several other 
institutions of higher learning, and 
eighteen public schools. 

In line with the reforms in the 
quality and character of higher 
education, secondary and _pri- 


mary schooling likewise are being 
revised. The pattern of educa- 
upon 


India 


tion 


adopted in 
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recommendation of a Secondary 

Education Commission appointed 

in 1952 requires the following: 

a) Eight years of integrated Elementary 
(Basic) Education; 


b) Three years of Secondary Education 
where there will be a diversification of 
courses which will give a vocational 
bias to the education and will serve to 
make the secondary stage both a ter- 
minal point to enter life and a prep- 
aration for further studies; 


c) Three years of University Education 
after the higher secondary school stage 
leading to the first degree.5 
It is the government’s intention 

to aid states in converting high 

schools into multi-purpose higher 
secondary type schools, to improve 
facilities for the teaching of science, 
and to equip and improve school 
libraries. Crafts are being intro- 
duced as part of the training in 
middle schools. In 1955 an All-India 

Secondary Education Council was 

founded to implement the plan for 

the multi-purpose and junior tech- 
nical schools. 

Indeed, Basic Education, as it 
has long been called, is considered 
the formula to the dramatic and dy- 
namic transition which India is ex- 
periencing. It summarizes the goals 
of both her elementary and second- 
ary programs and in more refined 
form has been adapted, too, on the 
academic level. Perhaps its most 
definitive spokesman is Humayun 
Kabir, noted Indian educator who 
has served in India’s Parliament 
and has, since 1957, held the post 
of Minister of State in Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs. 


According to Kabir the goals of 
Basic Education incorporate the 
Gandhian concept that: 


the principal idea is to impart the whole 
of education of the body and the mind 
and the soul soeteatle the handicraft that 
is taught to the children. You have to 
draw out all that is in the oie through 
teaching all the processes of the handi- 
craft and all your lessons in history, geog- 
i, ae arithmetic will be related to 
ec 


It was Gandhi's feeling that edu- 
cation should reintegrate the indi- 
vidual and mold him as a member 
of a living society. Practically 
speaking, whether it be on an ele- 
mentary or a secondary level, in 
basic education “the activity chosen 
for the training of the child is a 
purposive, creative, and socially 
useful activity.” It is in this con- 
cept specifically that India’s ap- 
proach to education differs from 
that of the West. This concept rep- 
resents the “something new” in the 
educational philosophy of the dem- 
ocratically oriented society which 
India purports to be. Unlike the 
democracies of the West, she in- 
tends to break with the spirit of 
competition and substitute instead 
attitudes of cooperation which she 
feels can insure greater national 
progress. 

In the last analysis perhaps the 
most dynamic and exciting, certain- 
ly the most essential, educational 
program in operation in India is 
her veritable crash program aimed 
at the ultimate elimination of illit- 
eracy. This all-out attack has be- 
come a _ cooperative enterprise, 





5The Indian Institute of Public Administration. 
The Organization of the Government of India 
(Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1958), p. 250. 





6Humayun Kabir. Education in New India 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, c1955), p. 23. 


"Ibid., p. 24. 

















approached through such govern- 
ment programs as that of Commu- 
nity Development. These operate 
throughout India and are designed 
along the lines of the pilot attempts 
conducted in the state of Uttar 
Pradesh early in independence. 
They are augmented by various pri- 
vate enterprises, one of the most 
spectacular of these being Literacy 
House in Lucknow, operated in 
conjunction with World Education, 
which has headquarters in New 
York City. 

The writer had the privilege of 
visiting this project on several occa- 
sions. Though Literacy House is a 
private agency, its functions are 
typical of the manner in which In- 
dia is endeavoring to meet her lit- 
eracy dilemma. Literacy House re- 
cruits prospective teachers from 
both rural and urban areas. They 
receive their training in Lucknow, 
then return to their respective areas 
to teach. Training is several weeks 
in length and is intensive. Trainees, 
and their families, are in residence. 

In addition to training teachers 
themselves, Literacy House main- 
tains a writing school and prepares 
its own texts. A basic literacy course 
is comprised of 400 small paper- 
backs, progressively more difficult. 
These are distributed in village 
areas often by diverse and uncon- 
ventional modes of transportation. 
It might be by jeep, perhaps by ox- 
cart, sometimes even by camel. Em- 
phasis is upon the teaching of chil- 
dren and young adults. In theory, 
the individual why follows through 
to the culmination of the literacy 
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program (the 400 booklets) should 
have achieved literacy. He will pre- 
sumably be able to read newspa- 
pers, if available, keep accounts, 
and probably aid in village affairs. 
He will, no doubt, become a signi- 
ficant link for his government as he 
will be able to interpret communi- 
cations regarding such vital sub- 
jects as health, sanitation, agricul- 
ture, and irrigation. 

An interesting aspect of the lit- 
eracy program is the content of the 
books themselves. In no sense are 
they designed merely as reading 
texts. These books are written to 
inform rather than to entertain the 
reader; they are attractive in for- 
mat. Thus they aid the government, 
too, in the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning health and liv- 
ing standards and national projects 
all too often misunderstood by the 
fearful, wary villager, so long neg- 
lected and geographically isolated 
from government interest.® 

Teachers not only use books but 
also resort to many other devices 
according to the facilities of a given 
area. These might be as simple as 
puppetry and playlets. Occasion- 
ally films and more sophisticated 
types of visual aids are utilized, but 
the former are rare, for electricity 
is a scarce commodity. Most vil- 
lages depend upon kerosene for 
light. All too many cannot even 





8An interesting anecdote told the writer by a 
member of the writing staff at Literacy House 
illustrates in a small way the magnitude of prob- 
lems encountered when working with an unedu- 
cated, superstitious populace. A cover design for 
a booklet once depicted a funeral procession in 
which five bearers were carrying the woven mat 
to which the corpse was tied. The villagers 
would not read or touch the book. The proper 
number of bearers is four, not five. 
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afford this type of illumination. It 
is not an uncommon sight today to 
see villagers grouped about a teach- 
er out of doors. The teacher's equip- 
ment may be little more than an 
excellent memory and a dynamic 
personality. Words may be sketched 
in the sand of the roadway. Need- 
less to say, ability to “hold a class” 
is a challenge and a necessity if one 
is to teach under these circum- 
stances. Yet, this is how it is being 
done; and it is this groundwork 
that is basic to India’s future devel- 
opment and, let us remind the 
West, to India’s political course as 
well. The motto of Literacy House 
speaks for all of India when it says 


“It is better to light one candle 
than to curse the darkness.” 


ee eee ee ee 
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COED 


. .. Greater understanding among nations, on a people-to-people as well as 
a government-to-government basis, is a necessary part of our efforts to 
remove the misunderstandings that hinder disarmament, the building of a 
safeguarded peace, and the strengthening of freedom. 


... Each American who writes to someone abroad is a potential ambassador 
of good will and understanding. No statements about the “American Way 
of Life” made by government officials have a better impact on the people 
of other lands than the personal accounts of individual Americans writing 
from their local communities about their schools and homes and work. 
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Rapid Progress Despite Daicabane 


Katharine Dresden 


IRST IMPRESSIONS are that Thai- 

land and Pakistan are too dis- 
similar to discuss in a common arti- 
cle: the former is a Buddhist king- 
dom which has long been free of 
foreign domination and has the 
highest literacy rate of any South- 
east Asian nation; the latter is an 
Islamic republic but recently re- 
leased from colonialism and with 
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a low rate of literacy. There are, 
however, many points of similarity 
in their educational systems, many 
common problems, and many com- 
mon differences from American 
education. 

To understand fully the educa- 
tional system of any nation, one 
must know something of the history 
of that system, the present philos- 
ophy behind it, its goals, and how 
it operates in practice. In making 
these analyses, it is well to keep 
in mind that historically neither 
the purposes nor the practices of 
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education in the United States have 
remained constant, that those of 
today have evolved from earlier 
ones, and that this evolution is still 
in progress. Education in the United 
States has not arrived; it is on the 
way. We are not consistent from 
time to time nor from place to 
place. Imagine trying to detail the 
educational system of the country 
in one short essay! Keeping these 
realities in mind will make it easier, 
if not to understand, at least to ap- 
preciate education in other lands. 

Historically, in both Thailand 
and Pakistan, education was a func- 
tion of religion and was carried on 
in the wats (temples ) and mosques 
by religious teachers. Its purpose 
was to train in religion, in morals, 
and, to a lesser degree, in the clas- 
sics. Arithmetic was a skill needed 
by merchants, boatmaking a skill 
needed by traders, rice growing a 
skill for farmers, sewing a skill for 
housewives—hence, they were not 
education. Youth learned skills at 
the hands of a skilled craftsman in 
his shop, not from a teacher in a 
school. A child who showed great 
aptitude for learning, in the clas- 
sical sense, continued through the 
school and on into the college and 
finally took a university degree in 
the humanities, the professions, or 
religion. 

Thailand and Pakistan, at the 
ministry level, have passed beyond 
this concept of education, but, un- 
doubtedly, it is still the attitude of 
the vast majority of the common 
people. Experience, however, has 
taught them that the man who can 


read and write, who has finished 
secondary school, may become a 
civil servant—that is, a clerk, postal 
or railway employee, fireman, 
policeman, or teacher. He receives 
better pay, better housing, and has 
greater security of job and pension 
than has the illiterate farmer or 
hand worker. Thus, education is re- 
vered for its economic value al- 
though preparation for such a mun- 
dane goal is decried. 

In both countries among the un- 
sophisticated people, who comprise 
80 per cent of the population, the 
teacher is revered, given a place of 
honor, and called “Master.” His 
authority is final; his knowledge of 
morals and classics is unquestioned. 
On the other hand, the segment of 
the urban population which is edu- 
cated and sophisticated is inclined 
to place teachers where their salary 
consigns them—low in the social 
scale. They are more poorly dressed 
and more poorly housed and may 
have less education than the par- 
ents of their pupils. Their ancestors 
may be of a lower class as there is 
upward mobility in these countries. 
Generally, the children of rich mer- 
chants or government dignitaries 
seldom become teachers. 

The university professor, how- 
ever, is universally well accepted. 
To afford the education necessary 
for his career, he must have come 
from a financially well-established 
family. He may have studied 
abroad. He is the epitome of know]- 
edge in his field. Hence he is ac- 
cepted in upper class society and 
keeps himself aloof from lower 














classes in education as well as soci- 
ety at large. 


Thailand Patterns of Education 


Since the establishment of the 
present government in Thailand, 
several patterns of education to 
meet the goal of universal educa- 
tion have been tried and discarded. 
Each was found to be impractical 
because of cost or because of a 
tragic shortage of teachers. The 
present plan is being introduced 
gradually, but with remarkable 
speed considering shortages in fa- 
cilities and the time needed to pre- 
pare teachers. 

Kindergartens are considered de- 
sirable, but expendable where 
funds are short. Parents are en- 
couraged to enroll their children in 
school at six years of age and are 
required to do so at eight years of 
age. They enter a four-year primary 
school with a curriculum similar to 
most elementary schools in the 
United States. This was developed 
by Thai returnees who had visited 
the United States on education 
grants. Actually this curriculum is 
little used at present, but the teach- 
er training colleges are preparing 
their graduates in its use and com- 
pulsory in-service courses are bring- 
ing it to the experienced teachers. 

Physical difficulties are harder to 
overcome: sixty or eighty first 
graders for a poorly educated teach- 
er, no benches to sit on, one easel 
blackboard, no second garment to 
wear while the first is being 
washed, no water on the school 
grounds—the list is endless. A wide 
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reading program is recommended; 
there are two little first readers 
based on the family method. There 
may be no paper for chart stories or 
art work; colors of any kind are a 
rarity; scissors rust; balls are expen- 
sive non-essentials. The teachers 
have had no science instruction and 
must depend on a few experiments 
described in the curriculum. Social 
studies units on home, school, com- 
munity are more theoretical than 
practical and more evident in the 
breach than in the observance. 

All children learn the national 
anthem and sing it around the flag 
pole every morning as the flag is 
being raised. Music beyond that 
depends on the talent and inclina- 
tion of the teacher. The same is true 
with art and physical education. 

Over all, this is a discouraging 
story, but there are magnificent ex- 
ceptions. The schools of Bangkok 
are far advanced over those of the 
provinces. Schools in the villages of 
the Thai-UNESCO Rural Teach- 
ers Education Project (TURTEP) 
are well equipped with posting 
boards, charts, maps, globes, 
science apparatus, and furniture 
made of local materials by student 
teachers with the assistance of lay- 
men. 

Many children complete their 
schooling with the four years of 
primary education. Previously, pri- 
mary school graduates who con- 
tinued their education went imme- 
diately to a six year secondary 
school that was basically classical. 
Today the first three classes at 
the secondary level are gradually 
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being transferred to primary exten- 
sion schools which in the cities are 
connected with primary schools. In 
rural areas, however, several small 
villages send their children to a 
central school. The curriculum is 
also being modified. Language arts, 
arithmetic, science, and social stud- 
ies are carried over from the pri- 
mary school. English, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and industrial 
arts are being added. The latter 
three are arousing opposition from 
the classicists, who still believe that 
the practical arts should be learned 
through apprenticeship. Few teach- 
ers are especially trained for this 
type of school, but they are being 
prepared as fast as possible, and 
in-service training is being given to 
upgrade those presently teaching in 
these classes. 

In spite of these difficulties, the 
program is being advanced. Agri- 
culture involves not only book 
learning but experimentation and 
application as well. Depending on 
local conditions, children raise pigs, 
chickens, fish; they plant gardens 
and orchards. Their produce may 
be sold to add to school income or 
be used in the lunch program. 
Home projects are encouraged and 
supervised by the teachers. In in- 
dustrial arts the boys may build 
outdoor toilets, class rooms, school 
furniture, or items for home and 
personal use. In crafts boys and 
girls make their own drinking cups, 
brooms, toys, and novelties from 
broom corn, bamboo, coconuts, or 
reeds grown on the school grounds. 
In home economics the girls make 











clothes for themselves and for the 
baby, and study child and home 
care. 

For the majority of the children, 
this is terminal education, hence 
the emphasis on the practical arts. 
Traditional studies, however, must 
be kept at their previous high level, 
for upon completion of the primary 
extension school, pupils may take 
an examination for admission to 
secondary school. As these have not 
been established in the smaller vil- 
lages, many thirteen-year-olds must 
go to the city to live with relatives 
or in unsupervised lodgings. This 
may be one of the causes of the in- 
creasing amount of juvenile delin- 
quency reported in the cities. 














The secondary schools are trying 
desperately to modernize. Compre- 
hensive high schools with a choice 
of electives and departments, such 
as business and mechanical train- 
ing, are being introduced. The ma- 
jority of the teachers do not hold 
bachelor’s degrees but have had 
training in teachers training schools 
for one or two years beyond the 
secondary school. But the picture 
is not entirely dark. Many schools, 
particularly in Bangkok, are broad- 
ening their programs, using audio- 
visual aids and science laboratory 
equipment, adding conversation to 
the English program, etc. Thai liter- 
ature is exceedingly difficult since 
it is largely classical, using a lan- 
guage that differs from modern 
Thai about as much as the language 
of Chaucer differs from modern 
American English. 

Upon completion of three years 
of secondary school, the pupils take 
an examination. Those who score 
high are entitled to take a two year 
pre-university course. If they are 
successful in this, which is strictly 
academic, they are entitled to enroll 
in the university. As these students 
have had twelve years of schooling, 
the universities are run on the same 
basis as those in the United States. 
Four years of study lead to a B.A. 
or B.S. degree, and professional 
courses for M.A. degrees may be 
undertaken in education, medicine, 
law, engineering, and philosophy; 
the doctorate must be earned 
abroad. There are five universities 
in Thailand and more have been 
planned. 
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Those pupils who do not qualify 
for the pre-universitv program, or 
do not want it, may take examina- 
tions to be admitted to a teachers 
training college or agricultural, arts 
and crafts, or technical schools. 
These are scattered throughout the 
kingdom and plans have been made 
for enlarging them and increasing 
their number. Many of them are 
new, staffed by teachers educated 
abroad and advised by foreign 
experts. They are making remark- 
able strides toward a modern, 
functional education. 

The control of Thai schools lies 
in the Ministry of Education. The 
minister is a member of the cabinet, 
appointed by the prime minister. 
He appoints a staff of director 
generals of primary, secondary, 
teacher training, vocational educa- 
tion, etc. Each of these has a staff 
of supervisors, who write curricula, 
courses of study, and other aids and 
who conduct in-service classes, 
seminars, and workshops. The 
present minister of education, M. L. 
Pin Malakul, is well educated, has 
a realistic program of educational 
progress, and is an excellent admin- 
istrator. He calls his program of 
modernization the Rural Education 
Development Project Including 
Higher Education (REDPHE) and 
is rapidly moving toward its imple- 
mentation. 

The kingdom is divided into 
twelve education regions, each with 
a regional officer, comparable to the 
state superintendent of schools in 
the United States. Each region is 
divided into changwads with a 
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changwad education officer, with 
the changwad divided into ampurs 
with an ampur officer. To that 
extent the system is similar to that 
in the United States; but in Thai- 
land outside of Bangkok there is no 
local autonomy, hence no _ local 
responsibility for support of schools. 
All comes from above, from the 
Ministry of Education. This the 
minister realizes is not desirable; 
consequently, as they are ready, he 
is giving more responsibility to 
local school officials. 

Where does foreign aid fit into 
the education program of Thailand? 
Missionaries of many nations have 
traditionally conducted parochial 
schools on the pattern of the mother 
country, but these have had little 
effect on the education system as a 
system. The British have furnished 
teachers of English for many years, 
but they confined their efforts to 
that purpose. 

Since 1950 the United States and 
UNESCO, upon the invitation of 
the Thai government, have made 
many distinct contributions to the 
educational system. A model school 
district was developed; technical 
and agricultural schools were estab- 
lished; curricula and textbooks have 
been written; and universities and 
colleges upgraded. Contract teams 
from American universities, Ful- 
bright scholars and lecturers, gov- 
ernment consultants and advisors— 
each have contributed some spe- 
cial feature to the improvement of 
education. Hundreds of Thais have 
been sent to America under various 
programs to earn college degrees, 





to obtain special training, or to see 
American education in action. Each 
innovation, each contribution, each 
trained person was, in a way, an 
experiment. It was necessary for 
Thais and Americans to become ac- 
quainted, to find how best to work 
together, to set goals, and to see 
what should be transplanted, what 
should be adapted, and what should 
be discarded as inapplicable. 

By 1958 this preliminary feeling 
about education was finished, with 
the ground work being laid. Thais 
and Americans had learned to ap- 
preciate each other and to work 
together toward a common goal. 
Thailand herself had looked at her 
own progress critically and the 
master plan outlined above had 
evolved. The next problem was to 
expedite its extension of program. 
To do this the minister planned 
General Education Development 
(GED). Through the US Opera- 
tional Mission—Education (USOM) 
cooperation was secured. The 
United States made dollars avail- 
able to purchase equipment which 
is not produced in Thailand—type- 
writers, mimeographs, sewing ma- 
chines, science laboratory equip- 
ment, etc.—and to provide a staff 
of American technical advisors. 
Thailand and the United States 
jointly provided funds to build and 
repair buildings, purchase Thai- 
made school supplies, and hire spe- 
cial supervisors. 

In each of the twelve regions, 
a center was selected. In each cen- 
ter not more than two primary, 
two primary extension and two 








secondary schools, and one teacher 
training college were selected. An 
American technical advisor was as- 
signed to three of these centers. It 
is the advisor’s responsibility to 
assist in raising education in these 
seven schools to the highest pos- 
sible level in terms of Thai econ- 
omy and culture. He works through 
three supervisors, at least one of 
whom is American educated, help- 
ing them to implement the concept 
of the supervisor as a teacher of 
teachers. Each technical advisor 
works in terms of his own strength 
and local conditions. In general he 
helps to organize in-service classes, 
helps to plan buildings and order 
supplies, and introduces such new 
features as staff meetings, unit in- 
struction, a variety of teaching aids, 
and advisement programs. 

As these schools become ready 
they are being used as demonstra- 
tion centers for REDPHE. Teach- 
ers are brought in to observe and 
to participate with teachers in the 
project schools. Thus, by 1965 the 
minister hopes to have the entire 
educational system of Thailand in 
a dynamic program of self-improve- 
ment. 


Pakistan Patterns of Education 


Much of this story of the develop- 
ment of education in Thailand is 
equally true for Pakistan. Tradi- 
tionally, here also education was a 
function of religion. The English in- 
troduced education for lower eche- 
lon civil servants, traders, and non- 
commissioned officers to carry out 
British commands, and a university 
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system for intellectuals only, based 
on the British definition of a uni- 
versity as an examining body. To 
show their superiority to the Hin- 
dus and the British, the Muslims 
undertook the study of philosophy 
and retired to ivory towers. 

After the partition in 1947, the 
leaders realized it would be neces- 
sary to democratize education if 
their Islamic Republic was to be- 
come a reality. They tried many 
experimental patterns and found 
they were crippled by a shortage 
of buildings, teachers, and funds. 
They, too, turned to the United 
States and UNESCO, who sent 
them educators to work with gov- 
ernment, to set up pilot studies, 
and to select teachers for advanced 
education abroad. 

The government now in power 
selected an Education Commission, 
charging it with the responsibility 
of producing a workable system of 
education geared to the needs of 
modern Pakistan. That has now 
been accomplished; the system has 
been accepted by the government 
and is in the process of being im- 
plemented. The program provides 
for eight years of primary educa- 
tion, five years of which are to be 
universal and compulsory within 
ten years, and five years thereafter. 
It will give fundamental education 
to all and select those pupils capa- 
ble of going on to secondary school. 

The secondary school for the first 
time is to be an independent unit, 
separated from the university, 
which, heretofore, gave the exami- 
nations and hence determined 
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curriculum and course content. It is 
to be a four-year school with a core 
of required subjects and a large 
range of electives to meet the needs 
of individual pupils. Technical or 
vocational education may be 
elected in lieu of the regular sec- 
ondary school course. 

Universities are to be reorganized 
with primary emphasis upon teach- 
ing and research rather than upon 
examination and affiliation. A three- 
year course—selected from many 
possible courses and_ including 
newer subjects, such as domestic 
science, sociology, business, and 
journalism—will lead to the bache- 
lor’s degree. Another two years 
will be offered for the master’s de- 
gree. Honors courses for the intel- 
lectually superior student can be 
completed in fewer than five years. 
Professional courses will lead to the 
doctorate. 

Teachers for the schools will be 
prepared in teacher training col- 
leges, admission to which will re- 
quire secondary school graduation. 
This requirement, however, is in 
the far distant future, for too many 
primary teachers will be required 
to allow time for proper prepara- 
tion. All teachers and school admin- 
istrators will be required to attend 
periodic refresher courses. 

With ICA, the government is 
now exploring ways of bringing 
together the scattered, disorganized 
foreign aid now being given by 
American universities, UNESCO, 
Fulbright scholars and _ lecturers, 
government, and private organiza- 
tions, such as Asia and Ford 


Foundations. GED in Thailand is 
being watched with growing in- 
terest. 

In Thailand and in Pakistan, as 
in most overseas countries, it has 
been recognized that a teacher who 
spends one or two years in the 
United States taking a degree 
works under such a handicap of 
language, cultural shock, and ad- 
justment to a strange college sys- 
tem, that it takes every minute of 
his time and every ounce of his 
energy to do satisfactory course 
work. He sees model schools and 
model teachers, but he does not 
learn to take the first step upon his 
return to make this new learning 
an aid to his nation. Thus, it is 
vitally important that when he re- 
turns home there shall be an Amer- 
ican educator there who is experi- 
enced in helping beginning teachers 
to make the transition from col- 
lege theory to classroom practice 
and helping them to select and 
adapt instructional materials from 
one culture for use in another. 

What can an organization such 
as Delta Kappa Gamma do, or an 
individual teacher, or a class of 
pupils to aid in this program? We 
can continue to make scholarships 
available and to give warm wel- 
come to our colleagues from other 
countries. College instructors can 
direct the attention of their for- 
eign students to constant considera- 
tion of the application of their 
learnings to conditions at home. 
Teachers can make classroom ob- 
servation more meaningful by ex- 
plaining what they are doing, the 





steps by which they developed the 
lesson, and their reasons for so 
doing. 

Hospitality, an opportunity to 
experience American culture in our 
homes, is important but it must be 
done with restraint. The student's 
valuable time for study (and it 
takes him more time than an Amer- 
ican student) cannot be spent in 
partying or in preparing many ad- 
dresses for all the organizations 
that want to hear about his home 
country. 

If you make a personal contact 
with a foreign teacher, take his ad- 
dress. When he gets home, write 
and ask him if he wants professional 
books or journals in English. Ask 
what school supplies he needs. 
Thus, if you or your pupils want 
to send gifts, you will be sending 
something that someone needs and 
that you may be reasonably sure 
will be used. CARE will send 
school packages to any country you 
designate. Junior Red Cross will 
advise on packages of supplies that 
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pupils can make up and send to a 
class who will enter into corre- 
spondence with your class. 

All of us love to have the satis- 
faction of making a direct personal 
contact with the opportunity of giv- 
ing direct, personal aid. This is 
good provided it is done in a spirit 
of equality, not of superiority and 
not in such a way that it appears 
to pauperize the recipient. 

Above all, we are teachers. Basi- 
cally, the greatest foreign aid we 
can give is through the knowledge 
and attitudes we develop in our 
own pupils. If we can help every 
child to have a full rich knowledge 
of other nations and to appreciate 
many cultures, we have done the 
greatest possible service for foreign 
education. This knowledge and 
these attitudes will develop inter- 
national good will, will make pos- 
sible international exchange of 
cultures and ideas, and will eventu- 
ally raise all education throughout 
the world to its rightful place of 
honor and service. 


COED 


The new world environment requires a tradition which is neither Eastern 
nor Western but universal and based on the conception of man, on the 
recognition of his uniqueness, the freedom and creativity of the individual 
person, the demand for personal dignity and autonomy. 





SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of India 





The 
Lattice 


Vera L. Peacock 


i lass TOURIST was becoming more 
and more amused at herself. 
For hours she had been trotting 
docilely two paces behind her Arab 
guide through the narrow, twisted 
paths of the Medina and the great 
souks of Fez. Wasn't this meek 
following of the lordly male one of 
the things we most bewailed when 
we talked about the submission of 
women in the Arab states? Submis- 
sion it might be but practical it 
certainly was. In these crowded, 
steep, uneven lanes it was very con- 
venient to have someone break a 
way for one, pushing aside the mule 
trains and finding the cleaner and 
more secure places to step. 





Dr. Vera L. Peacock is chairman of the depart- 
ment of forei languages at Southern Illinois 
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As the light filtering through the 
reed lattices over the streets caught 
the intense scarlet of yarn dripping 
from the dyers’ vats and the clamor 
of the bronze workers drowned out 
the chants of the medersa, the tour- 
ist thought again of this matter of 
submission. The Arab women in the 
souks, striding along in their shape- 
less djellabas with only their beau- 
tiful flashing black eyes showing, 
behaved like the housewives of any 
country in a market. And as for the 
teen-agers, they sauntered along in 
pairs holding hands as they do the 
world over. The men, on the other 
hand, clustered about the silk 
booths buying lengths of brightly 
patterned thin stuffs obviously in- 
tended for women’s wear. 

Odd what ideas we have of 








people who dress a bit differently 
from us, thought the tourist. She 
had always considered herself well- 
read and not too gullible, but the 
Morocco of her ideas and the one in 
which she was travelling were two 
different countries. These down- 
trodden women of her imagination 
wore nylons and pointed, high- 
heeled pumps of the latest style. 
Their young daughters showed 
ankle socks and ballet slippers be- 
neath the enveloping robe. The 
thick face veils turned out to be 
most frequently knit rayon handker- 
chiefs of gay colors with designs 
worked in the corners and not so 
very concealing either. And the 
djellaba, that one-size-fits-all gar- 
ment which covers one from throat 
to heels and comes equipped with 
a hood, is a man’s raiment. The 
women have taken it over of late 
just as our girls wear their brothers’ 
shirts and prefer pants of all types 
to skirts. 

Then take this matter of divorce. 
True it is that an Arab may divorce 
his wife by stating three times in 
public that she is no longer his. 
But his responsibility does not stop 
there. He must return her to her 
family with a suitable wardrobe 
and amount of goods or risk a fam- 
ily feud. If her family is no more 
he must provide her with a place 
in which to live comparable to that 
from which she came. From the 
moment she is born until she dies 
the Arab woman is some man’s 
responsibility and rarely does he 
fail to accept it. It seems to be for 
him a matter of honor and of pride 
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and usually a pleasure as well. 

Minor things these, perhaps, but 
they suggest compensations in the 
Eastern way of life which we of the 
West fail to consider. For example 
Islamism is a man’s religion. He 
may pray five times a day in the 
mosque if he chooses. Women are 
allowed to enter it only one day a 
week. Think of all the “church 
work” Arab women cannot do. 
Then, think, too, that they never 
have to resort to pleas or artifice 
to get their husbands to their place 
of worship. No Arab expects his 
wife’s devoutness to save the family! 

All this adds up only to the fact 
that Arab women in general may 
be happier and less dominated than 
we often think. There remains the 
fact that they are extremely limited 
in almost every phase of their lives. 
They are educated for the most 
part at home and only in household 
activities and their intellectual and 
imaginative faculties lie fallow. In 
so far as this is true they fail to be 
interesting or stimulating compan- 
ions and thus cannot share their 
husbands’ lives to any great extent. 
As in all civilizations the poor fam- 
ilies and especially those in rural 
areas enjoy a far greater measure 
of equality within the family, and 
there of necessity the wife enters 
into her husband’s work and under- 
stands his life. The wife of the 
wealthy, educated Arab cannot 
possibly do either. 

Family life in Morocco, as else- 
where, is, of course, changing. In 
the coastal cities many women dress 
in Western style or at least omit 
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veils. There are splendid schools 
for girls, and young women have 
sought advanced education and 
places in public work. But so far 
the changes affect only a small per- 
centage of the Arab population. 
The dominant religion of the coun- 
try and traditional social customs 
emphasize male superiority in all 
lines. It will be hard going to break 
through the taboos thus established. 
One hopes that in so doing the 
Arab woman may be wise enough 
to keep some of the best of the old 
life as she makes for herself a new 
one. 

This period of transition in Mo- 
rocco brings out many contrasts. 
In Marrakesh, that lovely rose-beige 
desert city in the palm grove below 
the snow-crowned High Atlas, one 
watches each morning on the great 
square groups of dancers, acrobats, 
actors, monkey shows, snake charm- 
ers and fortune tellers. Under the 
arcades scribes read and write let- 
ters for long lines of people. In the 
souks are spices and sandalwood, 
Berber embroidery, gold belts, 
leather worked with gold, carved 
chests and bronze lamps—every sort 
of handwork being performed in 
front of the customers and every 
possible product for sale. 

Outside the Medina, the deep- 
pink city walls with their massive 
gates, the large formal gardens sur- 
rounding rectangular pools of 
water, and the courts covered with 
delicate tracery carved in plaster 
or cedar and glowing with color 
lure our tourist back to the far 
antiquity of a strange world. Over 


it all the great Koutoubia tower 
bears age-long witness to Arab art- 
istry. Only two others come near 
it in beauty, the unfinished tower 
Hassan‘in Rabat and the more fa- 
mous Giralda of Sevilla. All three 
are the work of the same man. 

The Giralda is now crowned with 
Christian bells and a lofty bronze 
figure of Faith, but the Koutoubia 
still lifts her three shining globes 
skyward and legend has it that the 
topmost is of pure gold. According 
to the story, when the Sultana 
Aicha fell from favor and was com- 
manded to give to her successor 
the Sultan’s jewels, she had them 
all melted down and fashioned into 
the top ornament of the famous 
tower. 

From this oriental city one may 
take the road of the Casbahs into 
the hills where life goes on as it 
did two thousand years ago; or one 
may seek the gleaming white city 
of Casablanca with its shining 
buildings and beaches, its fine 
stores and boulevards, its great 
port. There live in peace the three 
main elements of Moroccan life— 
Arabs, Jews, and Europeans, the 
last mostly French. Morocco is 
proving that these three groups can 
live in peaceful coéperation eco- 
nomically. Socially each one seeks 
its own. The city is very modern 
and its beauty is that of architec- 
tural line and order. It is a wealthy 
city full of promise, reminding us, 
too, that Morocco has always been 
the place of exchange for Africa and 
Europe. It points the way to Mo- 
rocco’s commercial and industrial 
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future in the expanding and more 
diversified relations of these two 
continents. 

Rabat, also on the coast, com- 
bines these contrasts. The new city 
turns to the West as the Casbah of 
the Oudaia keeps alive the old cul- 
ture. The highly intelligent, far- 
sighted king of Morocco guides his 
people forward, yet every Friday 
he rides across the square from 
his palace to his mosque with all 
the spectacle of a royal progress of 
the Middle Ages. Under a scarlet 
fringed umbrella he rides a white 
horse. Palace officials in robes of 
white and troops of guards in crim- 
son, many mounted on the finest of 
Arabian horses, surround him. A 
gold-encrusted carriage follows to 
bring him back after his prayers 
for the state. 

Apart from either the modern or 
the fairy-tale city is the holy city 
of Fez, center of Morocco’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. Here the 
great traditional university, Karau- 
yine, offers its studies of law, reli- 
gion, and the Arab tongue to 


hundreds of students. Here the 
muezzin’s call sounds a deeper in- 
tensity of feeling and the response 
is fervent and whole-souled. The 
dignity of the Arab, so apparent in 
his features and bearing, impresses 
the visitor most strongly here. Posi- 
tion in life has nothing to do with 
this deep sense of personal value 
and of self-respect. Kindness shines 
out here, too, and an uncomplicated 
faculty for enjoying the moment. 
Our tourist leaves Fez with a great- 
er respect for the Arab than the 
other cities had given her and with 
an intimation of the other strong 
qualities and motivations in the 
Arab personality. which seldom 
emerge in casual encounters. 

It was difficult for our tourist to 
meet Arab women with whom she 
could talk, but her few such ex- 
periences confirmed her growing 
conviction that the future of Mo- 
rocco is inevitably the future of her 
women. In the great periods of 
Moroccan history women enjoyed 
a far wider intellectual life than 
now and they made marked con- 
tributions to the culture of their 
country. For some generations now 
they have not been called upon by 
their way of life to put forth the 
effort or to accept the mental dis- 
cipline necessary for participation 
in the modern world. Now that 
challenge is reaching them, first in 
the urban centers, then slowly in 
the mountains and deserts; and as 
they respond, the tempo of their 
lives quickens and a broader and 
more varied economic and cultural 
future opens for this ancient land. 











The Challenge of Translation 


What is language? An appropriate answer is a list of things that language is not. 
Language is not a book, nor a grammar, nor a dictionary. Language is certainly not 
writing; indeed it is not even words, for nobody talks in single words. Nor can it be 
equated with communication. Language lends itself admirably to communication, yet 
communication can and does take place quite well without language. Above all, it 
cannot possibly be the matching of one linguistic code with another; translation is 
not language, but only the relating of two languages already well known. Language 
can be pictured in writing and may be analyzed and codified in a grammar. It may 
be divided up into words, and these words may be arranged in a lexicon. It serves 
the literary artist for his art; yet it is what he starts with and not the finished product; 
so language is not literature. 


Now, if language is none of these things, what is itP We may say that it is learned, 
systematic, symbolic behavior; a culturally acquired, universal, and exclusive mark of 
man, grafted upon the human infant’s delight in babble. Careful scrutiny of the terms 
in this terse definition leads to excursions in psychology, in descriptive linguistics, in 
philosophy, and in cultural anthropology.1 


—NELSON BROOKS 





1Nelson “Preservice Trainin: ing for Language Teachers,” Modern Foreign 
oes : ar Shoot (US. Department Health, Education and Welfare Bulletin, 1958" Ne mts) 





|B nue THE PAST quarter-century 
the word translate (to carry 
over, to bear across) has come to 
be used with more and more fre- 
quency in ever-widening context. 
With the intercommunication of 
countries, civilizations, even plan- 
ets being attempted on a scale 
scarcely contemplated in previous 
ages, we are trying to “translate” 
attitudes, thoughts, wishes, and 
beliefs into actualities in a way 
that must be more effective and 
more rapid than man has conceived 
possible if our free way of life and 
freedom to progress in a natural 
and evolutionary process are to be 
maintained. 

Each day we may read or hear 
from our statesmen such a state- 
ment as “Our country must trans- 
late this law into human terms” or 
“The United Nations must trans- 
late our intentions by bringing help 
to all peoples oppressed” or “Trans- 
lated into dollars, this plan means 
enough to purchase food for our 
needy and suffering.” “We must 
translate our platform into legisla- 
tion,” say our political leaders. 
“This historic scene was faithfully 
translated to the screen” is written 
of a moving-picture, or of a dance: 
“The mood of the poem was well 
translated by the dancers.” 

In short, the very verb translate 
has been so widely and so fre- 
quently used that it has become, so 
to speak, a vogue-word. Yet this 
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extended usage by social and polit- 
ical leaders, as well as others, is an 
indication of an ever-widening con- 
cept: an awareness of those out- 
side their immediate environment. 
There is good intent in this attempt 
to “bear across” that which is good 
to those who do not have it—just 
as language has always been trans- 
lated in order to bring a text to 
others who had not that tongue. 
Indeed, in order to translate in this 
broader sense, much translating of 
language is needed. 

For, despite the widespread use 
of some of the best established lan- 
guages, linguists estimate that at 
least three thousand languages and 
major dialects are spoken in the 
world today. This total does not 
include hundreds of splinter lan- 
guages known only to isolated 
groups in Asia, Africa, and South 
America. How many minor lan- 
guage groups are included among 
these eight major languages alone: 
Chinese, English, Hindustani, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, German, French, and 
Japanese! 

Obviously, we can envision in 
no near future a universal lan- 
guage, the adoption of which would 
obviate the necessity for translat- 
ing living languages. Indeed, were 
a world-language to emerge, much 
richness would be lost from life 
with the submergence of many an- 
cient and traditional languages re- 
flecting their various cultures. It 
will thus be necessary to produce 
more, not fewer, linguists capable 
of making translations of both oral 
and written communications. 
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Not to know the language of a 
country where a tourist finds him- 
self is an inconvenience—and not 
to know the language of a country 
where a warrior finds himself can 
often be a tragedy; a sad fact re- 
vealed in Italy, in Korea, and else- 
where in our time, when lives were 
lost because of inability of serv- 
icemen to understand and interpret 
the language of the land. 

The greatest motivation for any 
human action is the desire for sur- 
vival, preferably under desirable 
circumstances, of the individual or 
the race. Very few persons today 
are in need of being convinced of 
the necessity for greater compre- 
hension of the multiple tongues of 
men. Even polls of high school stu- 
dents indicate that one of our great- 
est national needs in education is 
increased training in languages. A 
twelve-year-old boy says, “We'll all 
be dead ducks if we don't learn to 
speak and understand Russian.” 
The startling truth that fewer than 
ten thousand Americans can read 
Russian whereas more than ten 
million Russians can read English 
was revealed in Senator Hum- 
phrey’s report on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s foreign language train- 
ing program. 

As Professor Brooks of Yale has 
stated, translation is “the relating 
of two languages.” At first impres- 
sion one unacquainted with this 
process might deem it a simple one 
for the translator already ac- 


quainted with the two languages. 
The translator of an English text, 
he might assume, faced with the 


word dog would have merely to 
write Hund, chien, perro, or what- 
ever might be its equivalent in the 
second language. In such a simple 
statement as “The dog ran away,” 
this mere equating would be quite 
possible. However, as anyone who 
has done even a little translating is 
aware, this ease of translating 
vanishes once he has passed beyond 
the simplest and most elementary 
of texts. 

Let us suppose that a story, play, 
or novel is being translated in 
which occurs such a statement as 
“He’s gone to the dogs” or “In those 
days I lived a dog’s life” or “Every 
dog has his day.” Then begins that 
search for an accurate idiomatic or 
proverbial expression to convey the 
sense of the line—in which very 
probably the literal translation of 
the word dog will not even appear. 

“The rope is too short” presents 
no difficulty for the translator, but 
what of “He’s been on the ropes 
for a long time”? How shall he 
convey precisely the meaning of 
“You gave your helpers too much 
rope”? or “To get ahead here, you'll 
have to know the ropes”? 

The truth is that the translator is 
beset with problems and difficulties 
of endless kinds when he attempts 
to make the nuances of even daily 
conversation comprehensible in an- 
other language, so closely inter- 
related are the means of expression 
and the meaning. For the learner 
acquiring a new language, this 
new ensemble of sounds or of 
written letter-combinations pre- 
sents a strange maelstrom of 











incomprehensibilities until he has 
become familiar with it. Only after 
he has devoted a great deal of time 
and effort to study of it, will he 
really appreciate the subtleties of 
this foreign tongue. 

Even more than in the past, edu- 
cators now have an important obli- 
gation to train skilled translators. 
For vocationally, translation has 
grown more important today: the 
United Nations, the government, 
the armed forces, business and in- 
dustry, radio and television, pub- 
lishers—all have growing needs for 
able persons in this field. Govern- 
mental, commercial, social, and re- 
ligious enterprises abroad—no mat- 
ter how well intentioned—may do 
actual harm if there is not clear 
understanding when the people of 
the country are addressed in speech 
or writing. 

In 1957 James Reston pointed out 
in The New York Times that “in 
the whole of the Arab world, so 
important in the current struggle 
for the Middle East, only three 
United States ambassadors speak 
Arabic and the State Department 
lists their knowledge of Arabic as 
limited.” Such revelations are not 
uncommon. President Kennedy 
stated repeatedly during the cam- 
paign that he will insist that per- 
sons who are appointed to foreign 
posts know the languages and cul- 
tures of the countries where they 
are sent, so that blunders and con- 
fusion can be avoided. Such a pol- 
icy should certainly aid us to under- 
stand and to be understood. 
Fortunately, many students have 
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had their imaginations fired by vis- 
iting the United Nations or by see- 
ing translators at work as they in- 
terpreted for heads of state or for 
ambassadors from foreign countries 
when interviewed on television. A 
student visualizing himself in such 
a position in future years can read- 
ily see that he must progress to a 
high point of proficiency in lan- 
guage. Splendid foreign films and 
recordings, excellently equipped 
laboratories, enthusiastic and well- 
trained teachers in schools and col- 
leges today all aid, in an unprec- 
edented way, our current student 
generation in the process of under- 
standing and speaking foreign 
tongues. 

Provided for them also is the 
added stimulus, one of the strong- 
est, of having injected into the 
American school scene approxi- 
mately fifty thousand foreign stu- 
dents, most of them participating 
in the exchange programs or hold- 
ing scholarships. These learners are 
also effective teachers of foreign 
language. Helping his contempo- 
raries from abroad learn English 
and in turn learning some of the 
foreign student’s language is an in- 
teresting and often inspiring expe- 
rience for a student. Many of our 
young people through their daily 
interchange of speech have learned 
to translate from and to another 
language with marked success. Lan- 
guage study as such is abetted and 
supplemented by this means in a 
way not really imaginable a few 
decades ago. So rapidly has the 
student exchange movement grown 
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and so lively is the enthusiasm for 
it that there seems virtually no lim- 
it to the development of this pro- 
gram. 

Shall we translate in our class- 
rooms? For the teacher of modern 
languages this pedagogic question 
has become a very important one. 
While it is pretty well agreed that 
modern language teaching in its 
early stages is most successful when 
it approximates the method of 
learning the mother tongue—listen- 
ing, imitating, repeating, using the 
trial-and-error method until the 
right intonation and pronunciation 
are achieved—certainly much more 
than oral proficiency must be 
sought; continuing the traditional 
practice of translating in the more 
advanced courses therefore seems 
highly desirable. 

Surely it has been established 
that one of the finest ways for a 
student to gain comprehension of 
his own and of a foreign language 
is to translate passage after passage 
from the foreign language into 
English, reworking each, revising 
and polishing, seeking the mot juste, 
the perfect phrase, until a really 
finished translation emerges. Only 
in this way can the student-transla- 
tor really come to know the corre- 
spondences between the languages 
as well as their reciprocal inade- 
quacies. He comes by this route to 
understand why he encounters 
those italicized foreign phrases in 
English texts and learns that his 
own tongue, as well as others, has 
its lacks. 

For the student the opportunity 





of comparing his translation with 
that of professional translators is 
also very illuminating. He may be 
brought to realize that a translation 
executed with superb skill may af- 
ford the translator a kudos that a 
poor original would not attain. 
Dryden’s translation of Vergil’s 
work, Chapman’s of Homer’s, and 
many others have been accorded a 
high status. 

Of course, there are those who 
deplore literary translation, insist- 
ing that the true flavor of a work 
is bound to be lost in the process. 
Even Dryden, the most gifted of 
translators, referred in deprecatory 
terms to translation as “labor on 
another man’s plantation.” Henry 
de Forest Smith, teacher of Greek 
at Amherst, remarked that a trans- 
lation is “like a stewed strawberry.” 
Reading a poem in translation has 
been likened to “kissing a woman 
through a veil.” Yet how many dis- 
tinguished works of how many 
translators have given learning and 
delight to how many millions of 
readers! Had they been frustrated 
by apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties, how impoverished would 
have been the libraries—and the 
readers—of the world! How many 
of us would have been able to read 
the Bible, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, 
and the Divine Comedy if we had 
been compelled to learn first the 
languages in which these four 
books were written? 

That it is difficult to translate 
the statesman’s speech or paper 
goes without saying, for mis- 
translation may cause harm to 








international relations. Life itself 
may be lost if the scientist’s treatise 
is not properly translated into an- 
other language. But obviously, even 
more difficult linguistic problems 
are posed for the person who essays 
a translation of a literary work. 
Highly imaginative writing calls for 
skillful and intuitive interpretation 
of the author’s words and presup- 
poses the highest degree of so- 
phistication on the part of the 
translator with respect both to the 
language translated from and the 
language translated to. Truly the 
translator has a task of major re- 
sponsibility to the writer as well 
as to his readers. 

“Most readers,” wrote Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, one of our 
most versatile and accomplished 
translators, “have not the slightest 
notion of the thought and real 
creative power that goes into a 
translation.” It is a process that 
might be likened to the carrying of 
precious cargo across boundaries: 
there must be nothing lost, noth- 
ing damaged, and nothing extra- 
neous admitted. 

Robert Payne in reviewing the 
fine collection of essays edited by 
Reuben A. Brower, On Translation, 
published in 1959, wrote in the 
Saturday Review of Literature: 


Those who have ever attempted to trans- 
late a great work of art know that they 
are playing a game doomed to failure. 
Even the most dedicated translators fail. 
Some fail more than cthers; a very few 
have succeeded in performing the wildly 
improbable feat of making in their own 
language a new work of art comparable 
in its intensity with the original; but 
no one has ever created the perfect 
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translation. The history of translation is 
one of interminable failure, and the 
corpses are all around us. 


Yet the very sharpness of this chal- 
lenge has impelled many men and 
women in each generation to work 
in the field of translation. 

That the writer-translator gains 
greatly from the process in the 
shaping of his own literary style 
goes without saying. Gilbert High- 
et, however, has had much to say 
of the by-products—of skill in 
speech and writing—in his great 
and useful book The Classical 
Tradition. 

He wrote: 

The younger Pitt was trained by his 
father, who caused him to translate aloud, 
and at sight, passages from the Greek 
and Latin classics. It was largely to this 
that he owed his immense command of 
language and his fertile imagery. 

He mentioned Goethe, who in 
acknowledging the forces contribut- 
ing to the development of his men- 
tal powers stated that the classical 
literatures gave him “the compan- 
ionship of the immortals” through- 
out his long life. 

One of the greatest translators of 
our time, Boris Pasternak, pointed 
out that translation is “like portrait 
painting, with no likeness possible 
unless there is flowing energy in the 
flowing brush of the painter.” How 
much of the greatness of Doctor 
Zhivago, that tremendous poem in 
prose, is due to Pasternak’s labors 
in translating into Russian the work 
of Shakespeare, as well as many 
other works from English and other 
languages, we can but guess! 

Longfellow, who did so much to 
shape his own poetic style by the 
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exercise of his powers as a transla- 
tor of works from the Romance and 
North European languages, as well 
as Hebrew, commented in 1872 
when translating Maccabaeus’s play 
Michael Angelo: 


I have made many notes and written 
one act and sketched others—and I shall 
have as hard a time in casting this statue 
as Benvenuto had in casting his Perseus; 

ut I am in no hurry. I want it for a long 
and delightful occupation. 


Today it seems incredible that 
anyone should have written the 
words I am in no hurry. In a time 
when the world, increasingly de- 
voted to speed, has become the 
scene of a mad monetary and mili- 
tary race, it is imperative for us to 
remember that this thrilling occu- 
pation for many students of litera- 
ture deserves to have a climate of 
leisure provided; for true culture 
and art can survive only if a con- 
siderable number of the population 
do work for no reward beyond the 
fact that they are culturally in- 
volved in a work they love. The 
artistic translator will, as Longfel- 
low says, “kindle with a poetic glow 
as he contemplates a great artist”— 
changing, discarding, revising, con- 
veying to the best of his ability the 
spirit of the work. This scholar- 
philosopher-author-critic, all in one, 
is the translator at his best, at his 
most mature. 

Because of changing styles in lan- 
guage there is a need for new liter- 
ary translations for each age. J. B. 
Leishman in his introduction to 


Horace’s Odes, published in 1956, 
wrote: 


There is also a continual need for new 
translations of the classics, especially of 
classical poetry, b translators who are 
willing to spend the requisite time and 
labor in attempting to communicate to 
readers with little or no knowledge of 
Greek or Latin as much as possible of 
those qualities which make the originals 
what they are. 


This requirement means that the 
translator must constantly exercise 
fine judgment and discriminate 
endlessly between what is merely a 
good translation and what is the 
best translation. Hundreds of trans- 
lations of Villon’s famous and much 
anthologized “Ballade des Dames 
du Temps Jadis” with its unfor- 
gettable refrain line “Mais ot sont 
les neiges d’antan?” have been pub- 
lished. Yet of them all Rossetti’s 
“But where are the snows of yester- 
year?” seems the one that catches 
with perfection the haunting and 
nostalgic quality of the original in 
a melodious line of lasting beauty. 
Fine craftsmanship coupled with 
inspired creative power produces 
the truly successful translation; so 
it is with the desire for perfection 
and the hope that the felicitous 
phrase will finally come to crown 
his efforts that the translator of 
literature works. 

While it seems unlikely that a 
mechanical translation of literature 
will ever take the place of the work 
of the truly competent translator, 
much interest is currently being 
focused on developments in the 
field of electronic translation. Dur- 
ing the past year a long awaited 
machine developed under the 
auspices of the Air Force by In- 
ternational Business Machines has 
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become a reality. This machine con- 
taining especially designed logic 
circuits makes possible the transla- 
tion into English of Russian texts, 
and it seems likely that other lan- 
guages will follow soon. Surely they 
will be devices of inestimable value 
in translating scientific texts and 
news. 

Many persons equipped with 
knowledge of languages and of this 
process will be needed to staff these 
machines. Devising, improving, and 
using the translating machines pre- 
sent a challenge of a new kind to 
the scientists and linguists working 
together and will hold far-reaching 
international implications. 

The de-emphasis for the past two 
or three decades on foreign lan- 
guage study in our schools and 
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colleges has been one of the causes 
of the decline in the literacy of our 
graduates. This condition is fortu- 
nately being rapidly corrected. 
More emphatically true today than 
it was in Donne’s day is his state- 
ment that “No man is an island.” 
It is the role of the linguist to make 
“the main” one in which there can 
be no man who is not understood 
when he seeks to communicate by 
using his language. 

It is important that we rid our- 
selves of the notion that there is 
any conflict between ancient and 
modern languages, between those 
languages that are used in the 
Orient and those in the Occident, 
between those that are widely used 
and those that are used in a limited 
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area—all deserve to be learned, 
taught, translated. In this most vital 
of areas, particularly, must we re- 
member that the aim of all human 
effort is humanistic. 

Those directing our various na- 
tional activities must accord a posi- 
tion of high priority to translating, 


CHANSON D’AUTOMNE 


Les sanglots longs 
des violons 
de l’automne 
blessent mon coeur 
d'une langueur 
monotone. 


Tout suffocant 
et bleme, quand 
sonne lheure, 
je me souviens 
des jours anciens, 
et je pleure; 


et je m’en vais 
au vent mauvais 
qui m’emporte 
deca, dela, 
pareil a la 
feuille morte. 


—Paut VERLAINE 


whether designed for a ultilitarian 
or an esthetic purpose, for a reader- 
ship or audience desiring informa- 
tion or for entertainment. More 
translation of higher quality than 
ever before will be needed as we 
face—and, let us hope, pass—the 
new frontiers of the future. 


AUTUMN SONG 


The sobbing strings 
that autumn brings 
with long moans 
leave my heart rent 
by their slow, spent 
monotones. 


All choked and chill 
and pale and ill 
at this sign, 
I glimpse old days 
through mem’ry’s haze, 
and I pine; 


and then unpinned 
by an ill wind, 
off I go, 
a dead leaf, torn 
and tossed and borne 
to and fro. 


—translated by 
MarceLLta HarTMAN 


COHED 


It is not possible to understand what is in the minds of other people 
without understanding their language, and without understanding their 
language it is impossible to be sure that they understand what is in our 
minds. Each language, including our own, is a delicate precision tool of 
immense potential value. 





Joun Foster DULLEs 








When School Population Booms -= 





Double Sessions 


R. Frances Smith 


HE ACTION of the local school 

board made the headlines: 
“Schools on Double Sessions: Boun- 
daries To Be Determined for Eight 
Elementary Schools, Two Junior 
Highs and the Senior High School 
To Go on Double Sessions.” 

Telephone calls flooded the office 
of the superintendent. “But I live 
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directly across the street from the 
school and my children must go to 
a school three miles away? This 
doesn’t make sense.” “My girls 
won't be home until seven in the 
evening and that’s too late for little 
girls to be coming home from 
school.” “What are you trying to 
do to our young people? Make 
delinquents out of them? If they're 
out of school at noon and can’t find 
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jobs, what can we expect but more 
delinquents?” “The school was 
opened only last year and you mean 
to tell me that it’s already so crowd- 
ed that double sessions are nec- 
essary?” “Is this your way of prepar- 
ing us for another bond issue? I'm 
a taxpayer and...” 

To those of us who have been 
forced by crowded school condi- 
tions to use the double session pro- 
gram, the calls are familiar and 
understandable. Eventually, the 
public, the teachers, and students 
began to reconcile themselves to a 
break in the traditional school 
schedule. There is no other way 
to meet the needs of the ever-grow- 
ing school population. 

Double sessions are the direct 
result of the community’s inability 
to match population growth with 
a comparable school construction 
program. While this situation exists 
generally throughout the nation, 
some states are experiencing more 
serious growing pains than others. 
According to a recent editorial in 
the New York Times, an analysis of 
the census returns shows “An in- 
creasing number of our citizens are 
moving from the industrial north- 
ern states to the balmier states of 
California, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Florida.” 

Certainly this is true in Arizona. 
In Tucson, where the population 
growth has been phenomenal, 
School District No. 1 has been 
faced with the continuous problem 
of keeping its school building pro- 
gram apace with its ever-increas- 
ing growth. Tucson’s population as 


it existed in 1940 was 52,000. By 
July, 1959, it approximated 237,000. 
Of this estimated number 82 per 
cent resided within District No. 1. 
The last decade shows the average 
annual migration into the county to 
be 10,820 persons, 9,000 of whom 
annually have become district resi- 
dents.* 

In 1947 there was one high school 
in District No. 1, designed to ac- 
commodate 1,500 students. After 
World War II the upsurge in popu- 
lation in the district forced the 
school to double sessions. Simul- 
taneously, there arose a need for a 
vocational curriculum. To save cost 
and to increase classroom capacity, 
a new vocational school was com- 
pleted in 1950 on the high school 
site. Within five years, however, 
the district had a population of 
135,000. The high school, increasing 
in enrollment proportionately to 
the total population, had an enroll- 
ment of 5,600 students, 400 less 
than the University of Arizona, with 
facilities capable of accommodat- 
ing only 2,535 students. Similar 
enrollment problems throughout 
the last ten years have plagued 
the elementary and junior high 
schools. Is it any wonder, then, that 
double sessions have become a tem- 
porary practice to meet the up- 
surge in school population? 

No matter what the level nor 
where the school may be iocated, 
when the school population ex- 
ceeds the capacity of the school, 





*Data in this article from Tucson Public Schools 
(District No. 1); Proposed Part of the Master 
Plan for the City of Tucson and Pima County, 
Arizona: 1955, 1958-60. 














something must be done to expedite 
the situation. One solution is the 
double session but with it come 
countless administrative problems. 


Determining Boundaries 


When double sessions are 
planned, the first decision the ad- 
ministration must resolve is that 
of boundaries. Where must the lines 
be drawn? How many students can 
other schools within a reasonable 
radius accommodate? What bus 
transportation will be required? 
The boundary decision also brings 
the strongest community reaction. 

Determining boundaries is a very 
carefully calculated procedure, 
which serves a two-fold purpose: 
Investigation shows the need for 
double sessions and at the same 
time provides a basis for the selec- 
tion of future school construction 
sites. 

Tucson District No. 1 along with 
the City and County Planning and 
Zoning commissions has devised a 
commendable long-range Master 
Plan for Community Growth and 
Development. Therefore, before 
boundaries can be wisely deter- 
mined, personnel from the school 
district and the commissions must 
analyze the population distribution, 
its density and change of move- 
ment. They study past births and 
utilize the national fertility rate, 
calculate past enrollments and the 
population within the district and 
county at large. These groups study 
the principles and standards recom- 
mended by national educational or- 
ganizations, and designate what is 
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to be considered a suitable size for 
the respective neighborhoods for 
schools, so that there may be effec- 
tive school administration and op- 
eration. 

In order to determine the future 
number of students to be accom- 
modated, the commissions and the 
school board use factors which can 
be incorporated into a system of in- 
tegrals. Also, by defining optimum 
developments, using approved pop- 
ulation forecasting methods, it is 
possible to predict student popula- 
tion at the time optimum develop- 
ment occurs. 

To estimate, for example, the 
number of students in each grade 
for each year up to 1961, the predic- 
tion was based upon the following: 
(1) immigration of approximately 
12,000 persons per year to the Tuc- 
son School District; (2) an increase 
of 25 per cent in the fertility rate 
since 1940; (3) an increasing num- 
ber of school-age children within 
the population; (4) a typical grade 
distribution for a year which shows 
the percentage of retention and in- 
crease over the preceding year as 
well as the actual numerical reten- 
tion and increase for the previous 
year’s enrollment; (5) an average 
percentage of enrollment in each 
grade for the past two years; (6) the 
numerical average of the past year 
and the selected typical year; (7) 
the yearly modification to account 
for irregularities in class composi- 
tion; (8) trends established by pre- 
vious enrollments by class and 
by year; (9) a characteristic of 
1.13 used in predicting first grade 
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enrollment from the previous six- 
year surviving birth rate in the dis- 
trict; (10) existing total enrollment; 
(11) previous total enrollment; and 
(12) the average of four separate 
approximate predictions resulting in 
enrollment for each grade and year. 

Then, personal inquiry in the 
neighborhood, classified as about 
1,500 homes with three homes per 
acre in a square mile, determines 
the ratio of children per dwelling. 
With the information as to the ex- 
isting student enrollment in the 
schools at different levels as spotted 
on maps for each individual school, 
the data gathered from research 
and analysis, and the results of the 
personal inquiry in the neighbor- 
hood, the school administration can 
readily determine where double 
sessions must be considered and at 
the same time plan for new school 
sites. 

Utilizing all the data available, 
they plot the boundaries on a map 
to equalize as nearly as possible 
the school population. Some of the 
students may be accommodated in 
schools not too far removed from 
their homes, but others may have 
to be transported to schools where 
there has been a decline in popula- 
tion. 

As in all major decisions affect- 
ing a large group, not everyone 
will be pleased. There may have 
to be adjustments made, particular- 
ly in those cases where the health 
of the child is a factor. But, for 
the most part, the parents accept 
the decision of the boundaries, de- 
spite the inconvenience. 








Scheduling Classes 


Another problem inherent in the 
double session program is that of 
scheduling the classes and the num- 
ber of courses which can be offered. 
The usual wide range of subjects 
must of necessity be limited be- 
cause of the shortened period. 

Scheduling high-school subjects 
is particularly difficult when only 
one class of a kind is offered. These 
classes, generally scheduled for late 
morning, increase the student body 
attendance over the noon hour, 
which it is desirable to avoid if at 
all possible. The other alternative 
for such classes is to reschedule 
those students so that they will be 
in the session when the classes are 
held. These decisions involve ad- 
ministrative action and are treated 
on an individual basis. 

All classroom presentations must 
be carefully structured at all levels 
in order to accomplish the essen- 
tials within the shortest length of 
time. On the secondary level the 
advanced classes and the college 
level courses must either be aban- 
doned or so scheduled that addi- 
tional time is allowed. Such plan- 
ning, of course, conflicts with other 
classes and causes a great many 
decisions which might otherwise 
be avoided if the courses were 
eliminated during the time of the 
double session. 


Determining Staff Required 


Double sessions require addition- 
al faculty, office personnel, jani- 
torial service, and, in some cases, 








bus transportation. The administra- 
tor must determine the staff re- 
quired to meet the needs of the 
students on double sessions. And 
staffing needs must take priority 
over the individual preferences of 
the faculty. Therefore, the admin- 
istrator, either the superintendent 
or the principal with his recom- 
mendations, must at first adopt a 
firm policy despite faculty reaction 
—and there will be faculty reac- 
tion, if for no other reason than 
that it upsets the status quo. 

In Tucson High School for the 
first year of the double session the 
faculty was assigned, which re- 
quired only « ‘ew minor changes. 


The second year of the program 
was more relaxed. At that time the 
teachers were given a choice as 
to which session was preferred. 
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Whenever possible, the preference 
was granted, but in a few instances 
changes had to be made, particular- 
ly in those areas where only one 
course of a kind was scheduled. 

There was sound psychology 
used in the first year’s assignments 
and the second year’s freedom of 
choice. The teachers, having worked 
on a double session for a year, 
found many advantages. They had 
more time to prepare adequately 
for class presentations and to keep 
up with the daily paper work; some 
attended the university for addi- 
tional training; and, in some cases, 
teachers found part-time employ- 
ment. The second year, a few teach- 
ers preferred to change sessions 
but the number was negligible, thus 
making scheduling and assignments 
more easy to do. 

Once the faculty 
and office person- 
nel became accus- 
tomed to the new 

























































































schedules, the gen- 
eral attitude was 
one of cooperation 
and agreement. 
While the teachers 
could not present 
subject matter as 
thoroughly as they 
liked, they ac- 
cepted the program 
with the hope that 
there would be 
better days ahead 
since the double 
session was only a 
temporary device 
to meet a need. 
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Student Reaction 


The strongest reaction to the 
double session program, besides 
that of parents, comes from high- 
school students. Some feel cheated, 
for there is not time to accomplish 
all they would like to do. Some re- 
sent the afternoon session because 
it keeps them from working and 
because they arrive home so late. 
Others feel that staying at home in 
the morning is a waste of time 
since they either sleep late or loaf 
and, in any case, do not study. The 
morning hours are not sufficient 
for them to be employed. 

However, in those cases where 
the student has been employed 
prior to the double session, he is 
permitted to change to the morn- 
ing session provided he presents a 
note from his parents and employ- 
er. Other change of sessions for 
individual students has to be made 
on the basis of health or a home 
condition, but each is verified eith- 
er by the doctor or by the parents. 
Each case is carefully screened 
and not all can be granted. 


Hours for Each Session 


Since in Arizona the school at- 
tendance hours are governed by 
law for elementary children, those 
in the first three grades are in at- 
tendance from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
the break coming over the noon 
hour. Grades 5-6-7 start an hour 
earlier and stay an hour later. 

For students attending junior and 
senior high schools, there is more 
latitude. One junior high school 


runs its first session from 6:15 a.m. 
until 12:15 p.m., the second session 
from 12:20 p.m. until 6:20 p.m. 
Since some of these children must 
be transported to school by bus, 
they must either arise very early 
or arrive home at 7 p.m., or later. 
The most recently built high school 
is already on the double session 
plan, one session in attendance from 
6:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and the 
other from 12:10 p.m. until 6:10 
P.M. 

In the junior and senior high 
schools where counselors are em- 
ployed, the counselors work through 
the middle of the day with an equal 
number of hours for each session. 


Advantages of Double Sessions 


While educators may like to be- 
lieve there can be no advantages 
to the double session program, a 
few may be singled out. The dou- 
ble session meets a temporary need 
of an increased school population. 
There is probably no better way 
to create public awareness of the 
need for additional schools. 

There is more utilization of class- 
room equipment and classrooms 
during the longer day. 

The program affords time for 
some high school students to be 
employed. In the same way, the 
double session allows the teachers 
more time for daily preparations, 
for further education and training 
where such facilities are available, 
and, in some cases, for part-time 
employment. 








Disadvantages of the Program 


The disadvantages far outweigh 
the advantages. Costs alone make 
such a program unwise if there is 
any other way to avoid such a plan. 
Additional faculty, office personnel, 
janitorial service, and bus trans- 
portation are expensive items in 
school budgets. One school prin- 
cipal on a double session indicated 
that there was at least a 20 per cent 
increase in operational costs. 


The hours the children must go 
to and from school are unsatisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of the in- 
dividuals’ welfare and family rela- 
tionships. 

The teaching-learning period is 
inadequate for thoroughness; sub- 
ject matter must be skeletonized to 
meet time demands. 

High school students, and some 
junior high boys and girls, if un- 
employed have too much freedom. 

Extracurricular activities, an in- 
tegral part of school life, are cur- 
tailed almost 100 per cent, except 
in the rare instances when a group 
may meet occasionally at night. 


The esprit de corps among the 
faculty, as well as among the stu- 
dents, plummets to zero under such 
a program. 
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Scheduling and teacher assign- 
ments present administrative prob- 
lems. 

And an outstanding disadvantage 
for a school system on double ses- 
sion is the low ebb in public rela- 
tions. 


Double Sessions: Success or Fail- 
ure? 


No double session program can 
be so effective as the normal, tradi- 
tional school day; but within the 
limitations of the program, a de- 
gree of success is surely achieved. 
Certainly, it is better to have double 
sessions than overcrowded condi- 
tions where teaching and learning 
are lost in the confusion of main- 
taining discipline. The organiza- 
tional mechanics, while difficult, 
and the operation of the physical 
plant, both costly, can be adjusted 
to accommodate a greater number 
of students. 

The greatest success of the pro- 
gram, admittedly, is that it is the 
quickest and perhaps the surest 
way to create public awareness that 
new schools are needed. Parents 
dislike the inconvenience of double 
sessions. Therefore, double sessions 
might well be considered the back- 
bone of the bond issue. 


COXES 


We must look to teachers—the teachers in every land—to provide educa- 
tional leadership for a free world. We look to the teachers to show young 
people that the goal of men must not be war—but peace—that the purpose 
of men is not hatred but friendship, and the happiness of nations lies not 
in dominance, but in harmony. We look to the teachers to give us knowl- 
edge without which mere technical information can be dangerous. 
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Louise B. W. Woeppel 


I THIS TENSE, Sputnik-ridden 
twentieth century, many desirable 
attitudes and practices have been 
ignored if not actively contradicted. 
Among these is courtesy, whether 
known by that term or labeled good 
manners or chivalry. Whatever the 
terminology used, the reaction is 
frequently one of ridicule toward 
such “out-of-date, time-consuming 
practices.” Boorishness is fashion- 
able; witness the rise of the Beat- 
niks! 

In some circles, concern for the 
feelings of others appears to indi- 
cate a lamentable weakness of 
mind. To forge ahead, it appears, 
requires one to be ruthless toward 
those who unwittingly hinder one 
or who cannot help one. In short, 
selfishness is in the saddle, astride 
a steed of self-aggrandizement. To 
be sure, more welfare agencies may 
be operating today than ever be- 
fore. But the attitude of the average 
citizen toward the persons he meets 
casually is often woefully calloused. 
The condition is one which 
thoughtful teachers cannot disre- 
gard. 

As a basis for discussion, most 
persons would agree that the pri- 
mary responsibility for a child's 
attitude toward others rests with 
his parents. Kindly parents usually 
rear considerate children. However, 
some parents are thoughtless if 
not downright cruel in a child’s 
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presence; others are basically selfish 
toward persons outside their family 
circle. Some apparently have not 
learned that an example is a much 
more effective teacher than a pre- 
cept. Consequently, one must con- 
clude that the school should assume 
some responsibility for developing 
among its students an appreciation 
of and training in the social skills 
as well as in mental attainments. 

Most teachers, already burdened 
with an overcrowded curriculum, 
would not welcome any additional 
subject, even as an elective. Indeed 
it is doubtful if emphasis upon the 
social amenities should be limited 
to one class, meeting several times 
weekly. Mannerly conduct should 
not be isolated from the daily rou- 
tine of school; it should function 
throughout the school day as it 
should function later in the work- 
aday world. How, then, may em- 
phasis upon courtesy be introduced 
into the classroom routine? 

As a preliminary to further con- 
sideration, we should define the 
term courtesy and its various syno- 
nyms as they will be studied in 
this article. For our purposes, the 
term courtesy will include not only 
the social graces that indicate one’s 
breeding but also the tolerance, 
understanding, and sympathy, in 
all of their ramifications, which are 
essential to a friendly environment. 

It is an interesting fact that a 
person possessing a spirit of genu- 
ine good will, even when lacking 
knowledge of social patterns, will 
instinctively say or do the thought- 
ful, the kind, and the considerate 
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thing. His sensitivity to a given sit- 
uation will induce him to react in 
the gracious way. 

However, codes of etiquette do 
have their value. They help the 
ignorant, the careless, and the in- 
different to respond in a socially 
acceptable manner. These codes 
may be said to establish the proto- 
col that guides one’s speech and 
actions in social situations. Indeed, 
knowledge of the desirable or nec- 
essary responses may stimulate the 
lazy person to fulfill his social du- 
ties; when a minimum of thought 
is required, he will grudgingly ac- 
quiesce to the accepted rules. As a 
consequence, the other individual 
or group involved may be satisfied 
when the social amenities are fol- 
lowed. Although these recipients 
may detect a lack of warmth and 
enthusiasm, they will content them- 
selves with the outward show of 
appreciation. Thus good manners, 
even if superficial, have smoothed 
over a relationship which otherwise 
might easily have created dissen- 
sion, or have disintegrated com- 
pletely. Finally, some psychologists 
believe that we tend to acquire the 
appropriate mood or attitude when 
we act as we should. Consequently, 
the unwilling writer of a bread-and- 
butter note may eventually feel the 
gratitude indicated for the courte- 
sies that he has received. 

Because courtesy stems basically 
from thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion of others, the understanding 
person is likely to exhibit gracious- 
ness whenever possible, for he 
knows that such behavior will not 
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only provide a source of satisfaction 
for himself but will also promote 
good will among his associates. 
Many youngsters at all levels have 
these truths to learn. In their day- 
long contacts with their superiors 
and their peers, they must make 
many social decisions. Their teach- 
ers can help them to find oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate that they 
are essentially thoughtful, kindly 
individuals. Fortunately, there have 
always been teachers who have 
been able to inculcate attitudes of 
consideration and encourage acts 
of kindness. Let us observe such 
leadership in action. 

One teacher of my acquaintance 
taught her first grade to overlook 
the peculiarities of movement and 
to accept the continual restlessness 
of a spastic classmate so that nei- 
ther he nor the group were dis- 
turbed by his uniqueness and his 
privileges. Her procedure was note- 
worthy for its calm, matter-of-fact 
approach. “Every one of us is dif- 
ferent from the others in this room. 
Some persons need to move more 
than others, for they are uncom- 
fortable if they remain still for a 
long time. So, too, some of us need 
more help than others. If so, we 
can wait quietly until it is our turn 
to be helped. If we are helpers, 
we can work as quietly and quickly 
as possible. In that way, everyone 
helps to make our room a pleasant 
place in which to study.” As a re- 
sult her class was unusually kind 
and helpful. 

Another primary teacher man- 
aged to remove some of the sting 





from public failure when young- 
sters played competitive learning 
games at the chalkboard. When an 
unsuccessful child returned shame- 
facedly to his seat, she would smile 
encouragingly and say quickly, 
“Didn't you like the way that 
Jimmie worked? He really tried, 
didn’t he? Anyone who works that 
hard will win very soon.” In time, 
her class adopted that pattern of 
thinking for themselves. One bright 
girl later consoled her row and her- 
self for a teammate’s failure by say- 
ing aloud, “At least he tried, Miss 
Blank.” Needless to say, competitive 
games were a happy part of the 
learning process in that room. 
Those youngsters learned to accept 
defeat—their own and _ others— 
gracefully, as well as to win with 
modesty. 

One teacher, assigned to inter- 
mediate grades, taught her young- 
sters to write thank-you notes when 
they returned after the Christmas 
holiday. At her suggestion, each 
member of the class wrote a note 
of appreciation for some Christmas 
gift he had received. Those who 
wished to get a recipient’s reaction 
read their notes aloud to the group. 
Thus they might also learn from 
their peers’ attitudes. How the 
mothers must have appreciated 
such guidance, which is often dif- 
ficult to give within the family 
circle! 

This activity reminds one of the 
January cover of a popular, weekly 
periodical, known for its discern- 
ing, humorous covers. An _ irate 
mother was depicted standing over 

















a sub-teen son who was laboriously 
writing a note to “Dear Grandma.” 
Conspicuously displayed was a new 
sweater, which provided both the 
inspiration and the incentive for 
the note that the boy was rebelli- 
ously penning. Note that this scene 
portrayed a mother who was insist- 
ing upon the courtesies. Not all 
parents have the time, the patience, 
or the inclination to do likewise. 

An alert, junior high teacher used 
a technique that could be adapted 
to any class in which spelling words 
are written. Instead of making up 
some trite sentence to illustrate the 
form and exact meaning of each 
word, she endeavored to incorpor- 
ate the specific word into a sen- 
tence that stressed the social ameni- 
ties, thoughtfulness, or tact. Her 
students were keenly aware of her 
comments, as their conversations 
and resultant actions indicated. 
However, because her suggestions 
had been presented casually and 
objectively, the students were able 
to respond as if they had known 
these facts previously. Her ap- 
proach helped the group to “save 
face,” so necessary at any age and 
excruciatingly vital during adoles- 
cence. 

Recently, the results of an exper- 
iment in dress in an eastern high 
school were presented in a national 
Sunday magazine. At the instiga- 
tion of the Student Council in this 
school, the students had abandoned 
their former, slovenly fads in favor 
of neat, trim, well-co-ordinated 
school garb. To remind them of 
their efforts at neatness, or possibly 
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to encourage the backsliders, long 
mirrors were placed in the halls 
through which the students moved 
between classes. A photographer 
placed himself out of sight and 
snapped numerous candid shots of 
the students as they paused to re- 
assure themselves or to preen a bit, 
as the case might be. Their grati- 
fied expressions mirrored the reac- 
tion of the entire student body and 
the faculty, for the new attention 
to grooming had encouraged the 
students to improve their manners 
as well. 

This city high school had discov- 
ered what a psychologist had stated 
sometime previously. “We tend to 
adopt the mannerisms that fit our 
attire. When girls dress like boys, 
they tend to sit and move like boys. 
When we are sloppy in our dress, 
we tend to adopt slovenly manners 
and posture. Clothes have more in- 
fluence upon our behavior than 
many of us realize.” All of us have 
seen a little tom-boy transformed 
into a junior-size siren with the 
donning of a formal gown. Perhaps, 
if greater stress were placed upon 
neatness of attire in all schools, the 
manners of the students would im- 
prove similarly. Pride in behavior 
might well accompany pride in ap- 
pearance. 

One teacher of Senior English, 
who encourages her students to 
strive for humor in writing, usually 
prefaces her suggestions with the 
time-honored definition of wit: 
“Wit is humor with a sting.” In the 
ensuing discussion of the purpose 
of the two in writing, the effects of 
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witty thrusts upon human relation- 
ships are generally evaluated. Even- 
tually the students decide that a 
person may win respect and tem- 
porary admiration with cutting re- 
marks, but he is likely to lose many 
friends in the process. Opportuni- 
ties to drive home a point in human 
relationships occur frequently when 
a teacher is aware of the need. 
Some courses seem particularly 
adapted to such inclusions. Mod- 
ern Problems, or any of its deriva- 
tives, offers valuable opportunities 
to discuss the needs of each indi- 
vidual in terms of his associates. 
Both boys and girls yearn to know 
what patterns of conduct will in- 
crease their status with the opposite 
sex. Getting them to state which 
habits and attitudes they admire, 
and which they abhor, in the op- 
posite sex can be most revealing. 
Furthermore, similar classes can 
stress the value of individual differ- 
ences to a society dependent for its 
progress and well-rounded achieve- 
ments upon its general populace. 
What may seem like a peculiarity 
of mind or habit in a classmate may 
well indicate the unique quality of 
mind that will later produce inven- 
tions or other creative works. Stress- 
ing conformity has been called the 
bane of modern education; but 
much of that emphasis originates 
with the students themselves, rather 
than with the schools. Whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, stu- 
dents should be encouraged to tol- 
erate, if they cannot comprehend, 
the workings of a different turn of 
mind. Even a genius needs the 


approbation of other persons. 

In a private girls’ high school a 
“Queen of Courtesy” is selected 
every month. A well-defined stand- 
ard of the social amenities must be 
followed consistently by an indi- 
vidual to secure such a rating. Re- 
cently the current “Queen” was 
featured in a Teen-of-the-Week 
newspaper column. The editor 
made this significant comment: 
"Mary Wrst: has satisfied not 
only the faculty but also her school- 
mates in order to win this much 
coveted award.” Obviously, the 
honored teen-ager had remembered 
her manners in all of her school 
relationships. 

A famous, midwestern girls’ jun- 
ior college maintains that its grad- 
uates possess an indefinable stamp 
that proclaims each to be a “ 
graduate.” Having met several of 
its products, I am inclined to agree. 
That indefinable quality may be 
analyzed as a certain poise and 
graciousness in social encounters 
that may originate in the social se- 
curity those people possess, prob- 
ably obtained at the college from 
its stress upon polished manners. 

A girls’ technical school which 
offers bonus classes in diet, posture, 
grooming, and dress also includes 
incidental training in the social 
graces. The instructor is a wise, 
kindly person who always finds 
some feature to compliment in 
every drab, little ugly duckling that 
she encounters. The encouraged 
girl usually decides to improve 
other characteristics to accompany 
her newly recognized assets and 











generally becomes an incentive to 
other girls to do likewise. Looking 
for something praiseworthy. in 
everyone is a trait that needs to 
be developed in many young per- 
sons. 

Obviously not all schools have 
either the facilities or the staff to 
provide such specialized advan- 
tages, but the student counselors 
do have an opportunity to smooth 
the ruffled feathers of the belliger- 
ently unattractive and encourage 
the shy Cinderellas that appear in 
every building. Not all trouble- 
makers ‘rare basically aggressive. 
They may be isolates, driven 
through desperation to secure at- 
tention, even if it be disapproval, 
which they cannot obtain other- 
wise. 

Young persons can be taught to 
befriend the shy, dowdy girl in class 
or address the shabbily dressed boy 
at the class meeting. Although girls 
are usually more adept at this than 
boys, the latter have the advantage 
of a long tradition. What sex in- 
troduced chivalry? Among the 
French, which gender is noted for 
gallantry and polish? Although 
American boys may manifest less 
outward interest in the social graces 
than do girls, privately the boys 
may be deeply concerned about 
the proper thing to say or do in 
the presence of girls or older wom- 
en. Certainly their needs should be 
considered in planning any pro- 
gram for social improvement. 

At college level, other procedures 
are available, some of them quite 
incidental. One man, the lone male 
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in a girls’ college, was the director 
of the business education pro- 
gram. His graduates were in high 
demand, even when office workers 
were plentiful. Said he modestly, 
“I think the reason that our girls 
are placed so readily is that they 
have a certain polish, a social 
‘know-how’ that students seldom 
acquire at a technical school. Em- 
ployers like people who can be 
depended upon to do and say the 
polite thing in unpleasant situa- 
tions.” Whether the social skills 
possessed by his graduates stemmed 
from their homes, their classes, their 
extra-curricular activities, or a com- 
posite of all three, is difficult to 
determine. The results were obvious 
for all their associates to enjoy. 

In courses in literature, history, 
sociology, or psychology, class dis- 
cussions of great characters, fiction- 
al or real, may uncover some inter- 
esting facts pertaining to social cus- 
toms common to many countries 
and different periods of time. Such 
variations could provide a spring- 
board for a discussion of the essen- 
tial, social obligations of young 
people in any era of society in any 
land. Such a comparative study 
might help to codify the standards 
that have been universally admired. 

One English teacher, alternately 
annoyed and worried when she had 
received no acknowledgments of 
gifts which had been sent to per- 
sons at a distance, decided to give 
her students some experience in 
this area. Instead of the anemic 
friendly letters her freshmen gen- 
erally wrote, she assigned a set of 
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social notes: thank-you, get-well, 
bread-and-butter, and condolence. 
Each assignment was preceded by 
a discussion of the merits of and 
the necessity for these little mis- 
sives that make and keep friends 
for one. One lad inquired in horror, 
“Do you mean that if we invite five 
hundred guests to our wedding, 
we'll have five hundred thank-you 
notes to write?” The teacher’s reply 
was decisive. “Certainly. A thank- 
you note is a small repayment for 
the time, thought, and money spent 
by the giver. You expect a wedding 
guest to bring a gift. He has an 
equal right to expect you to re- 
spond, as soon as possible, with a 
note of appreciation.” 

Any good book of etiquette will 
provide models of social notes and 
indicate which are desirable and 
which obligatory. Many students, 
however, will never voluntarily con- 
sult such a reference and hence 
may never learn, unless required to 
do so, what their social obligations 
toward other persons really are. In 
this connection, one might mention 
the famous man who stated that he 
endeavored to write at least one 
unnecessary social note each week. 
This note was generally sent in 
appreciation of some comment, act, 
or creative work produced by the 
recipient and enjoyed by the writer. 
This man maintained that he re- 
ceived endless pleasure from send- 
ing such notes and believed that he 
had encouraged many persons to 
further achievement. Such a habit 
might be a worthwhile one to em- 
phasize to young people, who may 


be reluctant to bother about any- 
thing outside their personal sphere. 

An alert, imaginative teacher will 
find numerous, unexpected oppor- 
tunities to create an awareness of 
the social graces expected of a well- 
bred young adult. Because students 
tend to mirror the standards upheld 
by a respected teacher, an educa- 
tor’s sincerity of belief and concern 
over personal relationships are vital 
forces. Anyone who mingles with 
the public regularly notes many 
indications of rudeness and. indiffer- 
ence toward others. Possibly teach- 
ers can do nothing for the present 
adult population, the product of 
two ruthless, world wars, but edu- 
cators can help to offset such ex- 
amples through their own attitudes 
and actions, both professionally and 
socially. 

Undoubtedly, the most effective 
work a teacher can do in promoting 
courteous behavior is to set a con- 
sistently good example. This ex- 
ample is apparent in contacts with 
colleagues as well as with students. 
The educator who gives cheerful as 
well as competent co-operation to 
her co-workers, whether or not they 
are deserving; the teacher who 
gives respectful deference to his 
superior, whose position, if not his 
personality, requires it; the super- 
visor or administrator who never 
lets his authority make a dictator 
of him, even when his subordinates 
act like unlovely delinquents; the 
person who consistently offers 
kindly, unobtrusive assistance to the 
weak, the very young, and the old 
with whom he comes in contact, 














regularly or casually—all of these 
individuals demonstrate that their 
ideals of courtesy are in good 
working order. Such examples will 
be noticed and remembered by the 
students, even by those who do 
not imitate such practices. 
However, it is in the teacher’s 
work with his students that he 
demonstrates most strikingly his 
capacity for tolerance, understand- 
ing, and even empathy. A skeptical, 
raised eyebrow, the shrug of a 
shoulder, a manner of superiority, 
a derisive tone of voice, a sarcastic 
phrase—any or all of these, inflicted 
upon the hapless students, will 
counteract any togetherness sought 
among the members of the school 
family. These are the subtle dis- 
plays of indifference or callousness. 
The more obvious needs for cour- 
tesy appear with equal frequency. 
The teacher who unfailingly re- 
quests rather than demands com- 
pliance, by word and tone of voice, 
provides a good model for his stu- 
dents. The instructor who assumes 
that his students are mannerly 
young people is more likely to find 
such in his class than will the sus- 
picious, cynical individual. The 
person who meets a disciplinary 
crisis with dignity and self-control 
demonstrates the discipline that is 
essential to social poise. The so- 
cially sensitive soul who corrects 
errors with kindness rather than 
with ridicule usually not only ob- 
tains better results but also retains 
his own self-respect. The professor 
who, upon occasion, performs small 
courtesies for his students, presents 
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an object lesson and raises student 
esteem simultaneously. Finally, the 
educator who indicates that he 
considers his students to be diligent, 
well-meaning, considerate young 
persons, potentially if not presently, 
is helping them to become what he 
—and they—desire. 

Such efforts may bring unex- 
pected, pleasant results. A young 
college teacher accosted her supe- 
rior after his required visitation to 
her class during her first semester 
as teacher at that school. “What 
suggestions have you as to ways I 
can improve my techniques or pres- 
entations?” she asked eagerly. 
“There was nothing to criticize,” 
the department head replied kindly. 
“In fact, I noted some ideas I shall 
try to incorporate into my own 
classes. Incidentally, I was amazed 
at the politeness of everyone.” The 
young teacher glowed. Evidently 
her emphasis upon courtesy had 
been more effective than she had 
realized. 

A refined, elderly lady once said 
shrewdly, “When I was a young 
girl, fine manners were the trade- 
mark of the educated person. [ still 
recall how the school president, hat 
in hand, held open a door for me, 
a country freshman. Now it is dif- 
ficult to determine, in a crowd, 
who are the educated people. Most 
persons show so little consideration 
for those they encounter.” Like 
most generalizations, this statement 
implies exceptions. However, this 
comment was based upon a lifetime 
of discernment and _ politeness, 
spent in varying levels of society. 
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Americans need not retain their 
reputation on the Continent for bad 
manners and boorishness unless 
they choose to do so. Lest anyone 
relax smugly, believing this indict- 
ment to be limited to Americans 
abroad, that reaction has also been 
expressed privately by refugee edu- 
cators living here. As an important 
world power, we cannot afford to 


educators who direct the develop- 
ment of American youth. Certainly, 
teachers need to assist parents in 
producing young adults whose aca- 
demic achievements are not shad- 
owed by their social ineptitude. 
From the level of the primary teach- 
er, trying ceaselessly to make her 
isolates socially acceptable to their 
peers, to the college, where the pro- 





























lose prestige in social relationships, fessor endeavors to add some social i 
whether at the personal or the dip- polish to the information his stu- 
lomatic level. dents are acquiring, there is work 

Any improvement, however, will to be done in the field of human 
probably depend largely upon the _ relationships. 


COED 


Title IV looks to the providing of more college teachers. It does so on 
the very eve of a crisis: In the next few years the colleges will feel the 
first shock of the “tidal wave” of students which for twelve years has been 
advancing steadily through the elementary and secondary schools; and 
within a decade college enrollments will probably double. 

The impact will find the colleges short of room, but worse still, it will 
find them short of teachers. In the last few years, when the ranks of teachers 
with doctor’s degrees should have been swelling and swelling fast, they 
have actually been thinning. The number of people earning Ph.D.’s has 
been falling off from 8,903 in 1955-56 to 8,756 in 1956-57 and 8,380 (esti- 
mated) in 1957-58; and of each year’s total only about half have gone into 
college teaching. In certain fields—science and engineering, for example— 
the proportion has been even less. In 1953-54 about one-third of the new 
college teachers were Ph.D.’s; last year (1958), less than one-fourth. In 
recent years colleges have been adding about 3,000-4,000 new teachers 
with Ph.D.’s every year; but additions like these will be utterly inadequate 
for the future. Conservative estimates say that in the coming decade col- 
leges must recruit between 15,000 and 22,000 teachers a year. 


From Guide to the National Defense Act of 1958. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1959. 
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Zora Ellis 


Six months of “tomorrow’s horizon” are behind us. Almost two thou- 
sand members, home again in September after the Miami Convention, 
with the challenge of this convention still ringing in their hearts, began 
with determined resolve to pour a new vitality into program planning 
and to be a part of the “new frontier” on which our Society is moving. 
Reports from fall workshops and state executive board meetings point 
to rich growth in Delta Kappa Gamma. 


State publications, too, are filled with the enthusiasm of the Conven- 
tion. In the Southwest two editors wrote: “An even dozen from our 
state attended the convention.” “Thirty-four of our members went by 
chartered bus to Miami.” An editor in the Northeast wrote: “Ten of our 
sixteen chapters were represented at the Convention.” From another 
editor, this time in the far away Northwest, came these words: “Our 
state proudly registered 34 members.” Bragging? Yes. And we are glad 
that they could brag of their attendance. Write-ups, though, go deeper 
than bragging. They speak not only of the mandates and the challenge 
of the convention but also of the sincere desire to carry out the mandates 
and meet the challenge. 


Now serving on the 1960-62 Committee Frontier are 175 women who 
have answered the call to committee service at the international level; 
in answering the call, they have dedicated themselves to the responsibil- 
ity needed in committee leadership. To them we are gratefull 


Not alone, though, can they carry out their pledged commitment and 
implement the Society’s program of work. Although they have already 
been in communication with state chairmen, participation, however, 
must go even farther. Effective committee work comes only when we 
have active participation of all members. It is together that we climb. 


Those leaders who served our Society so eminently during the past 
biennium saw the serious need of a program that would reach forward 
into the future and suggested that a “small group of able leaders do 
preliminary work on a proposal to be studied by a larger group.” Miss 
Ola Hiller, immediate past international president, who has a deep in- 
sight into our needs and a love for our Society, will serve as chairman 
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of the Committee on Long-Range Planning. This committee will prepare 
a “strawman proposal to be presented at all 1961 Regional Conferences 
for the consideration of all those attending.” 


Preparing and presenting this proposal will be a task of great magni- 
tude. How it will be accepted and implemented into future planning 
will depend upon the action taken at our Regional Conferences. It is, 
therefore, urgently important that we attend the Conferences in Sun 
Valley, French Lick, Asheville, and Phoenix. If states bring twice the 
“even dozen” and all “sixteen chapters” instead of ten along with many, 
many chartered buses, we shall find ourselves “moving along the frontier 
that is climbing to the stars.” 





COED 


A Collect for Teachers 


Teach us, Oh God, to know and understand the children entrusted to our 
guidance. Make us worthy of their trust and affection. 


Keep us mindful of the worth of human personalities. Grant us the joy of 
service as we watch the miracle of growth. 


Let us be the guardians of truth, goodness, and beauty; assured that all 
we send into the lives of others comes back into our own. 





Make us grateful for the things we take for granted. Keep us humble in 
victory, brave in defeat, wise in the face of grave, new problems. 


Let there be no timid or indifferent one among us. Use us for the triumph 
of justice in every human relationship. 


Increase, Oh God, the neighborly spirit among us. May we work together 
in mutual confidence, each rejoicing in the contributions others make 
to the common good. 


Grant that we may know the transforming power of creative work in behalf 
of others and let us strive in all things to follow the example of The 
Great Teacher. 


Lmwa WILLIAMS 
South Dakota State 
Honorary Member 








FELINE A RELIC 





Bi aida ay Mee. 


In Memoriam 





To live in hearts one leaves behind is not to die 


UNITED STATES 


Alabama 

Miss Nettye Flourney, of Psi Chapter, 
on December 23, 1960, in Elba. 

Miss Ordalia Hargrove, of Epsilon Chap- 
ter, on July 1, 1960, in Mobile. 

Miss Marjorie Jewell, of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, on November 27, 1960, in 
Foley. 

Mrs. Ann Griffin McDaniel, of Alpha 
Phi Chapter, on December 6, 1960, 
in Montgomery. 

Mrs. Lillian Tharp, of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, on December 24, 1960, in 
Pensacola, Florida. 


Alaska 


Mrs. Katherine Rager, honorary member 
of Alpha Chapter, on December 12, 
1960, in Anchorage. 


Arizona 
Miss Mildred Anne Peartree, of Epsilon 
Chapter, on December 17, 1960, in 
Warren. 
Miss Ethel Rosenberry, of Rho Chapter, 


Omicron State founder, on November 
19, 1960, in Phoenix. 


Arkansas 


Mrs. Madge Thomas, of Lambda Chapter, 
on December 22, 1960, in Little Rock. 
Dr. Pearl C. Tippit, of Kappa Chapter, 
on January 1, 1961, in Walnut Ridge. 


Mrs. Grace Wine Whaley, honorary mem- 
ber of Lambda Chapter, on December 
8, 1960, in Austin, Texas. 


California 
Mrs. Virginia L. Ha’mel, of Lambda 
Chapter, on January 3, 1961, in Los 
Angeles. 
Miss Helen Crane Hardison, of Gamma 
Gage, on June 29, 1960, in Santa 
aula. 


Mrs. Frances B. Harlan, of Lambda 
Chapter, on January 11, 1961, in Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Nora McSweeney, of Mu Chapter, 
on November 29, 1960, in Hemet. 
Miss Mattie Steele Singletary, of Mu 
Chapter, on December 5, 1960, in 

Riverside. 

Mrs. Edith Whiting Thatcher, of Rho 
Chapter, on December 12, 1960, in 
Santa Ana. 

Mrs. Jessie Wardlaw Williams, past presi- 
dent of Alpha Nu Chapter, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1960, in Chico. 


Connecticut 
Mrs. Esta Dayton Osman, of Beta Chap- 
ter, on January 12, 1961, in Bridgeport. 
Dr. Lois Otterman, past president of 
Alpha Chapter and member of Zeta 
oer on August 8, 1960, in Athens, 
Ohio. 


District of Columbia 


Mrs. Ellen D. Fraser, of Alpha Chapter, 
on November 19, 1960, in Tucson, 
Arizona. 
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Mrs. Estelle G. McConaghy, of Beta 
Chapter, on November 25, 1960, in 
Washington. 

Mrs. Florence H. Rogers, of Beta Chap- 
ter, on December 28, 1960, in Wash- 
ington. 


Florida 
Miss Sallie Jones, of Zeta Chapter, on 
October 21, 1960, in Punta Gorda. 
Miss Margaret Cave McClellan, past 
pus of Alpha Chapter and mem- 
r of Delta Chemie, on August 12, 
1960, in Gainesville. 
Miss Lois Morse, of Gamma Chapter, past 
president of Mu State, on December 4, 
1960, in Clearwater. 


Illinois 
Miss Hester Cessna, of Alpha Iota Chap- 
ter, in December, 1960, in Danville. 
Miss Flo K. Finkboner, of Alpha Mu 
Chapter, on November 2, 1960, in 
Freeport. 

Mrs. Janet B. Hudson, of Omega Chap- 
ter, on December 3, 1960, in Peoria. 
Mrs. Francis Machler Kniery, of Phi 
a on January 3, 1961, in Litch- 

eld. 


Indiana 
Miss Marie Bauer, of Chi Chapter, on 
January 28, 1961, in Peru. 
Mrs. Oma T. Heaton, of Alpha Rho Chap- 
ter, on August 16, 1960, in Clear Lake, 
Minnesota. 


Iowa 


Miss Ruth V. Savin, state member, on 
October 15, 1960, in Carroll. 


Kansas 

Mrs. Agnes Anders, of Upsilon Chapter, 
on October 26, 1960, in Wichita. 

Miss Ellen M. Batchelor, of Eta Chapter, 
on January 26, 1961, in Manhattan. 

Mrs. Birdie Cowden, of Alpha Gamma 
i ter, on January 29, 1961, in 

aola. 


Kentucky 
Mrs. Esther Adams, past president of 
Beta oo ge on January 4, 1961, in 
Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Louisiana 


Miss Mima Babington, of Kappa Chapter, 
on December 30, 1960, in Austin, 
Texas. 


Mrs. Bettie Freeman Davis, of Zeta 
Chapter, on December 26, 1960, in 
Shreveport. 


Massachusetts 


Miss Helen G. Bergmann, of Alpha Chap- 
ba on November 22, 1960, in West- 
eld. 


Michigan 
Miss Eudora Porter Estabrook, of Eta 


Chapter, on November 20, 1960, in 
Grand Rapids. 


Minnesota 


Miss Alva Berg, of Psi Chapter, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1961, in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 


Miss Esther S. Thoorsell, of Alpha Chap- 
ter, on January 20, 1961, in Minneap- 
ous. 


Montana 


Mrs. Lillie Ann MacLeod, of Gamma 
Chapter, on December 8, 1960, in 
Hardin. 


Nebraska 


Mrs. Lelia M. Moorman, of Kappa Chap- 
ter, on January 1, 1961, in Burwell. 


New Jersey 


Mrs. Parker O. Griffith, honorary mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter, on December 
8, 1960, in Orange. 


New Mexico 


Mrs. Marie Mizer, of Pi Chapter, on 
May 11, 1960, in Deming. 


Miss Frances Wilson, of Delta Chapter, 
on January 14, 1961, in Raton. 


Ohio 
Miss Thelma Miley, of Beta Delta Chap- 


-. on December 21, 1960, in Colum- 
us. 




















Miss Mildred Miller, of Alpha Chapter, 
on October 28, 1960, in Sanate, Mis- 
souri. 


Oklahoma 

Miss Jo Lynn Brewer, of Alpha Lambda 
Chapter, on May 26, 1960, in Kershaw, 
South Carolina. 

Miss Bertie Goetschius, of Beta Chapter, 
on December 7, 1960, in Newton, 
Kansas. 

Mrs. Lula Pearson Holcombe, honorary 
member of Epsilon Chapter, on De- 
cember 7, 1960, in Muskogee. 


Oregon 
Mrs. Lulu Gorrell, of Omicron Chapter, 


on September 7, 1960, in St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Catherine C. Brady, of Tau Chap- 
ter, on December 30, 1960, in Dan- 
ville. 

Mrs. Marjorie Bange Dell, of Iota Chap- 
ter, on October 9, 1960, in Mt. Union. 


South Dakota 


Miss Bertha Norem, past president of 
Zeta Chapter, on September 18, 1960, 
in Minneapolis. 


Texas 

Mrs. Julia Brown, of Theta Chapter, on 
January 3, 1961, in Orange. 

Mrs. Sallye Clark, honorary member of 
Upsilon Chapter, on January 18, 1961, 
in Huntsville. 

Mrs. Norma Noel Hunt, of Kappa Chap- 
ter, on December 5, 1960, in El Paso. 
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Miss Grace Lazalier, of Delta Delta 
Chapter, on November 25, 1960, in 
Houston. 

Mrs. Arny Houston Maxwell, of Alpha 
Chapter, on January 6, 1961, in Austin. 

Mrs. Charlotte D. Rhodes, past president 
of Beta Xi Chapter, on January 7 
1961, in Corpus Christi. 

Mrs. Olive Graham Scott, of Epsilon Phi 
Chapter, on December 20, 1960, in 
Weslaco. 


Virginia 
Miss Sallie Mahood, of Xi Chapter, on 
January 11, 1961, in Tazewell. 


Washington 
Mrs. Alma J. Stickles, of Psi Chapter, 
on January 9, 1961, in Grandview. 


Miss Melba Yvetta Snowden, president 
of Xi Chapter, on October 23, 1960, 
in Omak. 


West Virginia 
Miss June Marshall, past president of 
Epsilon Chapter, on January 4, 1961, 
in Wheeling. 
Wisconsin 


Miss Stasia Hemlock, of Iota Chapter, 
on srg 6, 1961, in Menominee, 
Michigan. 


CANADA 


Ontario 
Miss Flossie Galbraith, of Beta Chapter, 
on December 6, 1960, in Leamington. 


COED 


It is a shining day in any educated man’s growth when he comes to see 
and to know and to feel and to freely admit that it is just as important to 
the world that the ragamuffin child of his worthless neighbor should be 
trained as it is that his own child should be. Until a man sees this he cannot 
become a worthy democrat nor get a patriotic conception of education, for 
no man has known the deep meaning of democracy or felt either its obli- 
gation or its lift till he has seen this truth clearly. 
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GALAXY OF BALFOUR 
SERVICES 

The BALFOUR BLUE 

BOOK, a catalog of per- 


sonal gifts, favors and 
awards. Write for free 


copy. 
Medals and Trophies 


Ceramics—free flyer 


Stationery and Paper 
Products beautifully en- 
graved. Samples on re- 
quest. 





Te) UO SRS 
of the JEWELER’S ART 


Your badge—a triumph of skilled and highly trained 
Balfour craftsmen—is a steadfast and dynamic sym- 
bol in a changing world. 


Wear your pin with pride as it reflects the rich 
a? of your fraternity and heralds a bright 
uture. 


THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 
OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


10K 1/10 10K 

Gold Gold Filled 
Large size Key ___........._... $ 5.00 $3.50 
Small size Key —_...............- 4.00 2.75 
Large size Key-Pin __________. 6.00 5.50 
Small size Key-Pin 4.75 3.50 
State President’s Bar Pin __. 14.75 
State Founder’s Bar Pin ___. 9.00 5.00 
Chapter President’s Bar Pin 9.25 6.50 


Taxes: 10% Federal and any state tax in addition. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Orders for official insignia must be sent on official 
order blanks accompanied by official permit cards, 
both signed by the International President. Write 
to 416 West 12th Street, Austin 1, Texas, for order 
blanks and permit cards. 


Write for new complete price list. 


Official Jeweler to THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 


ATTLEBORO, y MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada—L. G. Balfour Company Ltd.— Toronto and Montreal 
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